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] FIRE — DWELLING 
Fire, lightning, remov |, 
windstorm, hail, explosi:n, 
riot, aircraft damage, nin. 
owned vehicle damage, smc xe 
damage, and other usual x. 
tended coverages. 


Z FIRE — CONTENTS 


All dwelling coverages, as 
above, for your personal prop- 
erty, including furniture, <il- 
verware, glassware, clothing, 
luggage, cameras, sports 
equipment, appliances. Also 
jewelry, furs, cash. 
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w THEFT: HOME & AWAY 






Burglary, robbery, theft (in- part © 
cluding from unattended Jit ™, 
locked automobile), and ws 


larceny. Also damage to 
dwelling or contents caused 
by theft or attempted theft. 


) PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Accidents on and off prem- 
ises for which you are liable, 
including injuries caused by 
pets, children, or sports. 
Also payments of resulting 
medical expenses. 


. FOR COMPREHENSIVE PROTECTION against loss 
of your home and personal belongings you need not 
only fire insurance on dwelling and contents, but also 
coverage for theft, liability, and glass breakage. These 






















extra coverages would cost the average CTA home 
owner about $53 on separate policy basis, but all three 
are included in our new fire insurance package at 
an average additional premium of only $25 for the 
usual 3-year policy period! And the probable $22 
average dividend may substantially eliminate all 


extra expense! 


ial SEND NOW—DON’T WAIT!!! No matter when your present dwell- 


ing policy expires, return coupon at once for advance quote 
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~ GLASS BREAKAGE 


Insures your home against 
glass breakage from any 
cause, including earthquakes. 
Covers windows, glass doors, 
transoms, built-in mirrors. 


















eid giving you ample time to compare costs. 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN e 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 . 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 HO.-25sm 
Please mail your exact prices and estimated savings on the new, CTA-approved Homeowners FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE Policy which provides 
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five-way protection at an estimated 35 per cent saving. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
Teacher's School School School ’ t\ 
Name Name City Phone ret 
Spouse's Spouse's Business ones 
Name Occupation Employer Phone — hae 
Date Present FIRE Policy Name(s) As Listed On 
on DWELLING Expires___/ / Deed (if not as above) 



















Present If none, write “None” Present CO 
Mailing Address ee ee se D cing County___ Phone wicca { 
.. Address of Dwelling to Be Home , = 
= Insured, If Not As Above____ i aoe ere City a5 County Phone___ aie Q 
= Give nearest principal cross- ! | 
z Is Dwelling Located Within City Limits? YES__. NO__-streets (Blvds., Highways, etc.) ‘se No 
bag . . iS 
“” Value of Dwelling (Amount of If you are served by a special Fire 
2 sInsurance Desired on Dwelling) $ District, please indicate by name: oe ss 
Type of Construction: “i et , 
DWELLING: Wood or Frame [] Brick 1] Other = ____ ROOF: Shingle (wood) [] Composition 1] Other —_— Br,s 
Fully Cal. Vet. G.I. or No, additional No. of such val th 
OWNERSHIP: Owned (Q Loan] FHA Loan[] Other____._——SSSS owned dwellings _ Dwellings rented to others as ae 
Insurance Now Carried in None 0 Comprehensive Teacher's fo, 
California Casualty Teachers Plan: Auto 1 Personal Liability (J Professional [J FOR OFFICE USE ONLY a! 














Prot. Cl.___ Const. Dw. Lim. $ 
Dist; "H.©; Code. CP. ‘Lim. $s 
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Give ALL data requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE telephone collect: 
Los Angeles—MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco—SUtfer 1-2600. 
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A thrilling documentary film on 
the creation of the Grand Canyon 


Here, in 28 breathtaking minutes, the story of the 
Grand Canyon virtually unfolds before your eyes. 

Through the magnificence of vivid color photo- 
graphy, you'll trace the history of the Earth from 
its long-ago beginning to the present...from a 
seething cauldron of fire three billion years ago to 
the tranquility that today marks the majestic 
Grand Canyon. 

Pre-historic eras, with all their chaos and tur- 
bulence seemingly come to life in a presentation 
so real, it’s as though cameramen were on the spot 
filming the Earth as it revolved on its fathomless 
course through time. 

This thrilling documentary, a non-commercial 
educational film, is now available for classroom 
showings. To secure a print of “In the Beginning” for 
your history, geography or science courses, write 
to the Modern Talking Picture office nearest you. 


Modern Talking Picture Modern Talking Picture Service 
Service, Inc. c/o Hillam’s 16MM Pictures 
2400 West 7th St. 54 Post Office Place 

Los Angeles 57, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Frank Church Films Rarig Motion Picture Company 
6117 Grove St. 5514 University Way 
Oakland 9, Calif. Seattle 5, Wash. 


“We pay our highest tribute to the writer, pro- 
ducer, technical directors, photographers and to 
General Petroleum Corporation for giving te the 
public this masterpiece of entertainment and 
education‘ 


Southern California 
Motion Picture Council 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
A Flying Red Horse Company 
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L. A. DuBridge 
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i Personal interest in pupils 
“a and a mastery of subject- 
matter are the characteris- 
an tics of the good teacher, 
rm according to the president 
to of famous Caltech. Dr. Lee 
tic Alvin DuBridge, pure sci- 
entist, tells his first-person 
ur- story on page 10, the sixth 
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explained for young people ” 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


As more and more of our young people are exposed to 
the charm and appeal of “‘the stage’’ they are looking 
for source material that covers this fascinating subject 
according to their needs and their interests. 


They find it in the pages of The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia. There they find everything from Aristo- 
phanes to Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, written by recog- 
nized authorities. The convenient “Reader's Topical 
Index”’ lists over 250 articles about persons, places 
and things in the popular categories of ‘Drama,’ 
“Dance,” and “Entertainment.” 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written for 
young people by over 3200 outstanding leaders in 
every field, including 15 Nobel Prize Winners. They 
write for young peoples’ understanding and apprecia- 
tion to provide complete, easy-to-find information. 


This is why so many librarians and teachers whose 
students have access to American Peoples, as well as 
other encyclopedias, report that they go first to The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 
BEN. F. DAVIS, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., 
2171 Oakhaven Drive, Duarte, Cali- 
fornia (Former Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Houston, 
Principal and teacher in California 
schools) 


School and Library Division SPENCER PRESS, Inc. N. H. Gilbert, Director 


179 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Vigorous Action Needed on 


NEA Life Membership Goal 


Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


HE National Education Association is now build- 

ing a new headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
This project is long overdue and will be completed 
and dedicated in 1957 as a part of the Centennial 
celebration of the organization. 


At the outset, each state was assigned its share of 
the cost of the completed facility. California’s quota 
was $350,000, to be paid in cash or life memberships 
by 1957. Half of the time available to raise this 
money has passed and only $131,000 has been col- 
lected. Practically all of this amount has been 
provided through the sale of NEA life member- 
ships. The receipts for these memberships are 
credited against the state quota. The record to date 
is not good. California does not usually ignore its 
professional obligations. The future national in- 
fluence of the profession in California will be 
jeopardized by failure in this effort. Other states 
which are promptly paying their share will expect 
us to do the same. We can afford to do no less. 


We must have 1455 additional life members in 
the NEA by June 1957. This will provide the 
$218,000 we still need to meet the original quota. 


CTA Journal, February 1956 


There are thousands of teachers in California to 
whom the life membership is a good business propo- 
sition. Cash is not required. Fifteen dollars a year 
for ten years will pay for one’s NEA membership 
for life and credit the full $150 immediately to 
California’s contribution for the much-needed new 


building. 


If each local chapter would appoint a life mem- 
bership committee immediately and really bring 
this responsibility and the opportunity to its mem- 
bers, California’s total quota could be achieved this 
school year. 


The NEA convention is in Portland this summer. 
Our delegation should go to this meeting proudly 
rather than apologetically. I hope the president of 
every local chapter will take steps to make this 
possible. 


Membership blanks and in- 
formation can be secured from 
section secretaries or from 
state headquarters at 693 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco. 















Another typical installa- 
tion of  full-upholstered 
American Seating BopIFORM 
Chairs. School records show 
that students treat uphol- 
stered auditorium chairs 
with greater care than they 
do plywood chairs. It’s not 












j surprising, considering the 
vast difference in appear- 







ance and comfort. 
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Auditorium in Palo Alto High School, Palo Alto, California, is equipped with 632 full-uphol- 
stered BopirorM Chairs. Superintendent: Dr. Henry M. Gunn. Architect: Birge Clark. 








First choice of America’s finest schools 






American Seating 
Bodiform, Chairs 










American Seating BopiForM full-upholstered audi- 
torium chairs will be your first choice, too, when you 
see them. First: They are attractive and restful — give 
matchless comfort, thanks to seats with spring-arch 
construction, backs with body-fitting contours. 









Second: Automatic, silent, 34-safety-fold seat action 
allows more room for passing, easier housekeeping. 
And third: The fabric upholstery contributes im- 
portantly to good acoustics. 









American Seating offers the most complete line of 
school furniture and auditorium chairs on_ the 
market, with the greatest use-values in every price class. 
More schools buy American. Seating products than 
any other make — consequently, more students go to 
school to the comfort and good posture of American 
Seating equipment than to any other type or make. 
Write for our newest literature. 











Full-upholstered American Seating BopirorM audi- 






torium chairs come in a wide range of styles and 
colors. All models are available with tablet-arms. 









AMERICAN 701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24 
SEATING 6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, 3 
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wide professional news 


PEOPLE AND More than 1200 delegates are expected 
PLACES... at the 8th annual conference co-spon- 

sored by California Recreation Society, 
National Recreation Association, and California Recreation 
Commission, set for February 12-15 in San Diego @ Thirty 
organizations are listed in January edition of California 
Schools as approved for school memberships from school 
district funds. Although six CTA affiliated organizations are 
listed—and one associate—California Teachers Association 
is not named. No tax money may be used directly for CTA 
memberships @ Business educators and representatives of 
industry will discuss human relations in business when the 
California Business Education Association holds its 1956 
convention at the Sheraton Palace hotel in San Francisco 
March 25-27 @ USC will offer a University College eve- 
ning class beginning February 9 titled “Survey of Public 
Relations” @ Rafer Johnson, former Kingsburg high school 
student (whose story was told in CTA Journal for Novem- 
ber 1954), is being marked as “world’s greatest athlete.” 
The UCLA student (200 pounds, 6-foot-3-inch, 20-year-old 
sophomore) has bested five of Bob Mathias’ Olympic 
decathlon scores © CTA finished 1955 with a total mem- 
bership of 80,096 and an NEA tally of 46,635. Renewal 
and new CTA memberships for 1956 added to 53,969 as 
the new year began, with indications of reaching the 84,000 
mark @ Miss Bertha E. Roberts, for 29 years deputy 
superintendent of schools in charge of elementary schools 
in San Francisco, died December 15. A native San Fran- 
ciscan, she joined the school system in 1903 and retired in 
1948 @ Mrs. L. E. Burr of Las Vegas, Nevada, has been 
nominated to succeed Mrs. Edward T. Walker of Los 
Angeles as vice-president of Region VIII of National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Election of NCPT officers 
will be held at 60th annual convention to be held in San 
Francisco May 20-23 @ W. Harold Kingsley and Arnold 
Wolpert represented CTA Field Service at the conference 
of National Education Field Service Association held in 
Washington December 13-16. “The field worker is the 
vital two-way link between teachers and their professional 
organizations,” NEA Secretary William G. Carr said in 
welcoming representatives from 29 states @ CTA Southern 
Section staff expects to move into portions of its new head- 
quarters building February 3 and 4. Date of formal dedica- 
tion will be announced soon @ Richfield’s “Mayor of the 
Town” TV series on 14 California stations will feature 
conservation of natural resources during a 30-week schedule 
beginning in February @ J. R. Croad, superintendent of 
Burbank unified school district, has published a 34-page 
annual report which is a model of excellent design, illustra- 
tion, and editorial presentation @ Mrs. C. Dean Freuden- 
berger, third grade teacher at Longfellow school in Comp- 
ton, has been commissioned a deaconess by the Methodist 
church and will leave with her husband to do educational 
and agricultural work at a mission in the southern Belgian 
Congo @ Chico State College will offer a workshop in 
Counseling and Guidance June 18 to July 13, with basic, 
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advanced, and seminar levels. Tuition will be $34 @ Bal- 
lard School, one of the three remaining one-room school- 
houses in Santa Barbara county, is now in its 72nd year. 
Teacher Ellyn Hansen teaches 15 pupils, first to fifth grade. 
Decker Canyon School, three miles north of Zuma Beach, 
last of the one-room schoolhouses in Los Angeles county, 
will close its doors for the last time next June. Mrs. Helen 
Weaver, teacher, has 25 students and only one will graduate 
from the sixth grade this year. 


NEW CTA Charters recently approved by the CTA 
CHARTERS board of directors include: No. 466, South- 

ern Santa Cruz County Teachers Associa- 
tion; No. 467, Morongo School District Association, San 
Bernardino county; No. 468, Alum Rock Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Santa Clara county; No. 469, Glen Avon Teachers 
Association, Riverside county; No. 470, American River 
Junior College Faculty Association, Sacramento county; 
No. 471, Ventura Elementary Teachers Association, Ventura 
county; No. 472, Coalinga Secondary Schools Teachers’ 
Association, Fresno county. 


SUMMER The 1956 Summer Workshop on Teacher 
WORKSHOP = Education, which will be sponsored by 

California Teachers Association, the Cali- 
fornia Council on Teacher Education, and the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, will be held at the Santa 
Barbara campus of the University of California August 22 
to 31. Dr. James C. Stone, specialist in teacher education 
of the State Department of Education, will be director of 
the ten-day session. Charles E. Hamilton of the CTA staff 
is chairman of the planning committee, assisted by Dr. 
Loretta Byers of the Santa Barbara faculty. Problems for 
study will include certification, recruitment, and accredita- 
tion of teacher institutions. 


SAFETY WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED 


Expense - paid trips ranging 
from six months to one week 
were won by six teachers in 
the Teamsters-Green Cross Safety Crusade essay contest 
announced on page 41 of the September 1955 CTA Journal. 
Contest had been extended to the end of the year to allow 
time for judging of numerous entries from northern Cali- 
fornia teachers. Announced on January 10 were winners in 
this order: 1. Jay R. McCullough, San Jose night junior 
college; 2. Victor M. Houston, dean of educational services 
at Chico State College; 3. Mrs. Jane Gray, teacher- vice- 
principal, Riverside school, Albany; 4. Patrick Kelley, Castro 
Valley; 5. Leonard Maley, Thomas Downey high school, 
Modesto. Jury of judges included six teachers of driver 
education in the San Francisco district with Earl F. Camp- 


bell of the National Safety Council. 


A new grade point system going 
into effect simultaneously in all Cali- 
fornia state colleges and public ju- 
nior colleges, assigns four grade points to a letter grade 
“A”, three to “B”, two to “C” and one to “D.” No student 
will lose grade points in the conversion. Under the previous 
system, no points were awarded with a “D” or an “F.” 
Main reason for the change is to eliminate equal values of 
the “D” and “F” grades. However, a student will still 
need a “C” to graduate, the difference being that he will 
need a two point instead of a one point average. 


NEW GRADE 
POINT SYSTEM 








































































VIRGINIA SPEEDS After voters of Virginia fav- 
SEGREGATION PLAN ored the action 2 to 1, the 

Senate in mid-January unani- 
mously passed a bill setting March 5 as the date of a 
convention to amend the state constitution to allow use of 
public funds for educating children in private schools. 
The move was widely regarded as a temporary stall in 
defiance of the U.S. Supreme Court’s decisions on anti- 
segregation. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION As the 84th Congress 
HIGH IN PRIORITY opened, Federal aid for 

school construction 
took its place among the top eight issues for early consid- 
eration. President Eisenhower's message to Congress called 
for two billions for schools, with $1,250,000,000 in grants 
over the next five years, Federal purchase of schools bonds, 
and an incentive plan to spur local effort on school building. 
Controversy was expected over his plan to distribute funds 
only to states which maintain a dollars-per-pupil effort 
proportionate to the national average. 


EDUCATION, KEY This is the theme of the 81st 
TO LASTING PEACE annual convention of American 

Association of School Admin- 
istrators, set for February 18-23 in Atlantic City, N. J. 
More than 18,000 superintendents and other educational 
leaders are expected. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, chairman of 
the Philippine delegation to the United Nations; Marion B. 
Folsom, secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; and Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, are 
among scheduled speakers. 


BOY SCOUT More than four million Boy Scouts, 
WEEK FEB. 6-12 Cub Scouts, Explorers, and _ their 

adult leaders will observe the 46th 
anniversary of the founding of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Activities will focus public attention on the Scouting pro- 
gram which emphasizes leadership training and character 
building. Scout Sunday, February 12, will conclude the 
week of observance. Hundreds of school men take an active 
part in leadership of the Scout program. 


STATE COLLEGES State colleges are studying 
IN FIVE-YEAR PLAN the relationship between 

estimated, projected enroll- 
ments for the next five years and the nature and type of 
educational programs to be offered. Capital outlay requests 
for 1956-57 will be based upon a five-year projection of the 


educational program. Basing the college building projections 
on a prior statement of program and services represents a 
new emphasis in state college development and one which 
will insure greater efficiency in operating the colleges. 


RALPH BUNCHE TO Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, under 
ADDRESS PRINCIPALS secretary of the United Na- 


tions (whose story appeared 
in the October 1955 CTA Journal) will address one of the 
general sessions of the 40th annnual convention of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals in 
Chicago February 25-29. Approximately 4000 educators 
from all parts of the United States are expected to attend. 


PEOPLE A new book deals with Guidance in 
AND PLACES Groups, written by Dr. Margaret E. 

Bennett of Pasadena City College. Pub- 
lisher is McGraw-Hill. ¢ Paul W. Pinckney, principal of 
Oakland high school, is a newly appointed member of the 
advisory council of the National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration. @ “Median televiewing time for elementary pupils 
is 20 hours a week,” writes Arnold L. Lazarus in the January 
issue of Educational Leadership, published by ASCD. Mr. 
Lazarus teaches in the Santa Monica city schools; his find- 
ings are based on a study he made while on leave of absence 
on a Ford grant. @ Dr. Clark Kuebler, provost of Santa 
Barbara College of U.C., has resigned. @ Bakersfield College 
is presenting a series of radio broadcasts over KERN. The 
six programs to be heard this semester deal with guidance, 
curricular offerings, vocational and technical courses, the 
evening program, and the humanities division. ¢ Annual 
meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, will be held in Denver March 7-10. Theme will be 
“The Principal's Role in Instructional Leadership.” ¢ Family 
Study Center at University of Chicago will offer a workshop 
July 9-27 on family life education and evaluation. @ National 
School Boards Association will hold its annual convention 
in Atlantic City February 16-18. Expected are 1500 board 
members to meet at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall hotel. 
e Syracuse University will offer a workshop in public affairs 
July 2 to August 10 with three weeks in Washington and 
the same time in New York. e California has 2,447,000 
pupils enrolled (leading New York with 2,337,760) accord- 
ing to U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 467. With 
85,500 full-time teachers, California falls behind New York 
by 7,000, however. This state has 110,000 pupils in excess 
of normal capacity but has 8,000 classrooms scheduled for 
completion this fiscal year, the 1954 statistics indicate. @ A 
new feature of the 1956 American Education Week (Novem- 
ber 11-17) will be National Teachers Day on Friday, Novem- 
ber 16, paying tribute to teachers for their services to 
children and to the nation, and as a day to highlight the 
urgent need for qualified teachers to keep pace with mount- 
ing school enrollments. @ To acquaint the public with 
Navy schools, reserve activities, and training methods, visits 
to Navy schools and reserve training centers may be arranged 
for interested groups. Transportation must be provided by 
the group. Arrangements may be made by contacting local! 
Navy Recruiting office. 
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Torrential rains which swept northern 
California three days before Christmas and 
continued through the holidays caused 
property damage estimated at half a billion 
dollars and took a toll of 64 lives. Schools 
from Eureka to Santa Cruz and from Yreka 
to Visalia suffered in the floods which fol- 
lowed. Other schools in the stricken areas 
became disaster relief centers. Perhaps 
hardest hit was Yuba City. The story on 
this page was written by Ann Lawrence, 
Red Cross information specialist of San 
Francisco, who conducted special interviews 
for CTA Journal. JWM 


Courage at 
Floodtime 


HE Christmas floods left schools in 

Yuba City plastered with inches of 
muck and 90 per cent of all supplies 
destroyed. 

But on January 16 the three elemen- 
tary schools and union high school 
were ready to reopen as a second rain- 
storm forced evacuation of the stricken 
city. That school could be ready for 
classes again—only 23 days after an 
eight-foot wall of water hit the levees— 
stands as a symbol of the courage of 
this community of 10,000. 

Worst-hit school was the new Park 
Avenue elementary school, enrollment 
530, where the water stood at five feet. 
When Principal Robert Fizer returned, 
he found four inches of greaselike silt, 
boilers full of muddy water, books and 
desks ruined. 

But all this is to start his story too 
soon. Let him tell it—as of January 12. 

“I was working on the levee 14 miles 
below the Shanghai Bend, where the 
break came December 24. When I 
heard that the city was being evacu- 
ated, I made a dash to get my family. 
We slept in the Williams high school 
gym the first night—on the floor. The 
second night we slept on cots. When 
I finally got back to Yuba City, I got 
a gang of men together and started in 
here.” 

His own home? 


School Came First 


“Yes, we had two and a half feet of 
water in the house,” he said. “But my 
wife’s taking care of that. I wanted to 
get the school open. It means a lot to 
the community. I know what it means 
to me. Two of my children, Allen, 8, 
and Joann, 5, go to school here.” 

Fizer and the gang of 14 men put in 
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Men from a nearby farm labor camp help “muck out” at hard-hit Park Avenue school 
in Yuba City. Teachers were hard-hit, too, during the Christmas-week storm. First grade 
teacher Mrs. Bonnie Morford couldn’t even find the foundations of her home after the 


flood subsided. 


12 hours a day straight through New 
Years, “mucking out,” re-wiring, haul- 
ing desks (that broke at a touch) away 
to the dump to be burned. They even 
hauled away a house that had landed 
in the middle of the yard. 

But, on January 16 the school was 
ready to start, and in a building that 
was immaculate. But civil defense offi- 
cials watched the swollen river beat 
against weakened levees a second time, 
ordered 1800 families to the hills. But 
the flood passed, another nightmare 
averted, and children returned to 
classrooms. 

Across the Feather River, that 
smashed and pummeled Yuba City, lies 
the twin city of Marysville, untouched. 
The schools opened January 3 there, 
one day after the Red Cross shelter 
and disaster headquarters in the Marys- 
ville elementary school were closed. 


Teachers Helped Heroically 

Among dozens of teachers serving 14 
hours a day at disaster headquarters 
was music teacher Evelyn Boyd. She 


came back from Vallejo Christmas Day, 
reported to the shelter at noon, and 
one hour later was talking with families, 
finding needs, issuing Red Cross orders 
for groceries and bedding. 

The two Marysville elementary 
schools, usual enrollment 1,530, opened 
with 150 extra children at the doors. 
A few were from Yuba City; more were 
from such schools as Wilson, Gaither, 
and Barry in Sutter County that were 
nearly wiped out. 


Christmas Tragedy 


“We just took them in,” said Superin- 
tendent John H. Palmer. “Without 
transfers, without anything—their. rec- 
ords are destroyed.” 

“I heard one of the youngsters tell 
about Christmas,” added Mrs. Frank 
Freeman, eighth grade teacher who 
had helped man the welfare inquiries 
desk at disaster headquarters. “She 
and her family had to leave before they 
could open their presents, and when 
they came back, they found them float- 
ing round and round the living room.” 
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HE first teacher of whom I have 

clear recollection was Ada Fuller, 
my teacher in the seventh grade in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. My family 
moved around so much from city to city 
while I was young that I never had any 
single teacher for longer than a year 
or so. I suppose the reason I remem- 
ber Miss Fuller is that she offered me 
a job at her apartment carrying coal for 
the stove and paid me, I think, twenty- 
five cents a week. In this way I got 
acquainted with her and her sister, also 
a teacher, and came to admire them 
both very much. 

Ada Fuller’s major characteristic was 
her personal interest in her students 
and the attitude of respect which she 
inspired. After I left Grand Rapids, she 
and I exchanged Christmas letters for 
at least twenty-five years. She always 
seemed to be much interested in what 
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I was doing. She eventually retired 
from teaching and then, during the 
war, I ceased to hear from her. 


They Remember Her 


Many years ago, I met the wife of 
an old friend of mine and discovered 
that she, too, had gone to school under 
Ada Fuller and also remembered her 
with affection. She, too, had kept in 
touch with her for many years after 
leaving school and, since she continued 
to live in Grand Rapids, she frequently 
visited Miss Fuller personally. 


I went through high school in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan, and had a num- 
ber of very fine teachers there. I 
remember especially Mr. Barber, who 
taught chemistry and physics. (Shortly 
after I graduated, he left Sault Ste. 
Marie to go to an eastern boys’ school.) 
Mr. Barber was admired by the stu- 











A great scientist pays 
tribute to good teachers. 
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dents, not only because he did a good 
job of teaching chemistry and physics 
but, I suppose, more obviously because 
he also coached the football team. He 
was a pretty good coach although he 
was a rather small, chubby man and 
certainly did not look like an athlete. 
I was not an athlete, so I never saw 
him in action on the football field, but 
I know that he taught us chemistry and 
physics in a way which made all of us 
learn the fundamentals most thoroughly. 


He Was Thorough 


High school courses in science are so 
frequently superficial that I have come 
to appreciate more and more Mr. Bar- 
ber’s courses as the years have passed. 
I realize that he made us acquire a very 
thorough understanding of the basic 
principles of the subject. It was cer- 
tainly in his classes that the idea of 
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going into science first was brought to 
my attention. When I graduated from 
high school, however, I still had no 
very clear idea of what I expected to 
do. I actually started to major in 
chemistry when I went to college, but 
I soon found out that it was not as 
interesting as Mr. Barber had made it 
appear. I switched to economics, but 
this was even worse and I finally found 
myself in physics. 

Another high school teacher whom I 
remember with great affection was a 
man who taught German and history. 
His name was Schroeder. He was born 
and raised in Germany and was a man 
of great cultivation and of very broad 
knowledge. He not only taught in the 
high school, but also preached in the 
local German Lutheran Church on Sun- 
days. I took from him two years of 
German and also a year of medieval 
history, and acquired a great apprecia- 
tion and admiration for the literature 
and culture of Europe. He taught 
history as though he had actually ex- 
perienced every event himself. I realize 
now that he was a great scholar in the 
field. 


Wartime Prejudice 


I graduated from high school in 1918, 
a year after the United States entered 
World War I. At that time German- 
born citizens were being subjected to 
great injustices, but Mr. Schroeder had 
won such respect in the community that 
he was spared mistreatment. Later, 
however, the pressure became so strong 
that the teaching of German language 
was discontinued and I think he re- 
signed from his teaching position. 


While at Sault Ste. Marie high school, 
I also had two splendid teachers in 
mathematics. One was a woman whose 
name I have forgotten although I liked 
her very much. She taught geometry 
and she seemed to know everything 
there was to know about the subject. 
Under her tutelage, geometry seemed 
like an immensely interesting subject. 
The other was a man, Mr. Beaman, 
who became also the principal of the 
school and married an English teacher 
with whom we were all in love! 


I was one of those strange boys who 
liked to go to school and I liked most 
of my teachers. It used to make me 
ashamed when I heard other boys 
making fun of them or calling them bad 
names. I can’t remember any teacher 
whom I really disliked, though I must 
have had several dozen teachers in ele- 
mentary and high school whom I have 
completely forgotten. 
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Senior Statesman of Science Tells His Story 


DEDICATED spokesman for the best in scientific education, one of a rare 

breed of men, is Lee Alvin DuBridge, president of the California Institute of 
Technology. The 54-year-old “pure” scientist, head of one of the Nation’s most 
powerful advisory boards and wartime director of the fabulous Radiation Labora- 
tory at M.I.T., has been called the Senior Statesman of Science. 

Even before Time magazine published a cover story about Dr. DuBridge in its 
May 16 edition last year, I had selected the head of Caltech to represent the field 
of science in the Journal’s series of features on Great Californians. Although a 
frequent visitor to California since 1926, he has been a full-time resident of 
Pasadena for the past ten years. 

One of the few men in the world who lead fundamental research in physics, 
Dr. DuBridge is a purist in a technological Babylon where the search for knowl- 
edge is its own reward. He has helped to make Caltech the study center for five 
Nobel prizewinners and to raise it to a position in scientific pursuit where it has 
no superior in the world. 

Born in Terre Haute, Indiana, September 21, 1901, he attended public schools 
in Michigan and earned his bachelor’s degree from Cornell College, Iowa, in 1922. 
Taking his master’s degree at University of Wisconsin, he went on to win his Ph.D. 
there in 1926. He became an instructor in physics at Wisconsin during his doctoral 
preparation and then became a National Research Fellow. 

Dr. DuBridge was an associate editor of American Physics Teacher from 1935 
to 1938, meanwhile contributing heavily to scientific publications. He specialized 
in studies of photoelectric effect, radar, direct current amplification, and nuclear 
disintegration. 

As chairman of the Science Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, Dr. DuBridge stands in the first ranks of atomic scientists. His interests 
are so broad, however, that last November he was elected chairman of the board 
of trustees of the independent Air Pollution Foundation, a scientific research 
organization dedicated to the elimination of smog in the Los Angeles area. 

Honors have been many and varied. He received the British Royal Medal in 
1946, the year he took over at Caltech. The next year he won the Research 
Corporation Award. He received nine honorary doctoral degrees as well as 
numerous awards from institutions and governments. He is a member of the 
American Philosophical Society and the National Academy of Sciences. 

A great educator and administrator as well as a scientist, Dr. DuBridge has some 
revealing memories about the good teachers of his life. I asked him to describe 
the teacher who had the most significant effect on his development. Although 
pressed by a June trip which would take him abroad, he took the time to dictate 
his story about several teachers, a story which was so complete and coherent we 
publish it below almost without change. 

As the sixth in our series of Great Californians to illustrate the theme that “a 
good teacher stands in the shade of our great men,” I am happy to present the 
first-person account as told by one of America’s greatest scientists. 


J. Wilson McKenney, Editor, CTA Journal 








O. H. Smith Was Memorable 


In Cornell College of Iowa it was 
O. H. Smith in physics who was my 
chief adviser and friend. I took first- 
year physics under him as a sophomore 
and I guess I did reasonably well. At 
any rate, at the end of the year he asked 
me if I would serve as a laboratory 
assistant the following year. This I 
did, and also took all the advanced 
physics caurses he offered. He, too, was 
a teacher who insisted on thorough 
understanding of the fundamentals. 
Even if he got only half-way through 
the textbook that was being used, he 
made sure that most of the class under- 


stood what had been covered. I remem- 
ber this was especially true in one of 
the advanced courses, for I think we 
did indeed cover only half of the book. 
But we labored together and worked 
over the problems, proved every propo- 
sition and argued about all its implica- 
tions, never leaving a subject until we 
all felt thoroughly familiar with it. It 
was a small class, of course, so this 
thorough treatment was feasible. 

With most teachers I remember, it is 
not only the classroom but the personal 
contacts which stand out vividly in 
memory. O. H. Smith and I were 


(Continued to Page 22) 





LOOK Magazine's great 


feature on education 


to be out February 7 


What A 
‘eatin 7 


7 TEACHER,” says LOOK maga- 
zine (February 21 issue which 
will reach newsstands February 7) in 


-one of the biggest picture stories on 


education ever to appear in a national 
magazine, “is educator, foster mother, 
psychologist, janitor . . . and one of the 
most important people in our national 
life.” 

What’s more, LOOK has the pictures 
to prove it—some 35. classroom-in- 
action shots sprinkled through this spe- 
cial 16-page section called “What Is a 
Teacher?” The pictures show the 
everyday classroom life of a typical 
elementary school teacher—hammering 
wall charts and art work into place, 
leading setting-up exercises, keeping an 
eye peeled for skinned knees on the 
playground, supervising hand-washing, 
comforting broken hearts, forgiving 
wrongdoers, drinking coffee with par- 
ents who come to visit, and teaching, 
always teaching. 


It’s a Lively Story 
In the accompanying text, Reporter 
George B. Leonard, Jr., father of daugh- 
ters in the second and third grades, 
tells parents that “to spot a good 
teacher, you look first at the kids.” The 
kids in the LOOK story are alive, 
sparkling with interest in what’s going 
on at school, and to a man, in love with 
their teacher. 
(The teacher is Miss Carolyn Wilson, 
23, a second-grade teacher at Garfield 
School in Decatur, Illinois, where 
LOOK photographer Charlotte Brooks 
and Reporter Leonard “enrolled” for 
two weeks. A 1954 graduate of Eastern 
Illinois State College, Miss Wilson is 





“TO SPOT A GOOD TEACHER, YOU LOOK FIRST AT THE KIDS.” So says the 
special 16-page feature on the teacher in America scheduled for the February 21 issue 
of LOOK (out Feb. 7). Shown here is Miss Carolyn Wilson, second grade teacher at 
Garfield School in Decatur, Illinois, and some of her 28 pupils. LOOK editors “enrolled” 
in the class for two weeks, shot 2500 pictures. 


in her second year of teaching in Deca- 

tur. She attended Teachers College at 

Columbia University last summer.) 

As a warm-up to his section called 
“The Truth About the Teacher Crisis,” 
Mr. Leonard traveled around the coun- 
try, talking to scores of teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, state and national 
education experts, parents, and the 
children themselves. 

He disposes of the “Good Old Days” 
as a nostalgic hoax, and says Rudolf 
Flesch’s book has some truth in it, “but 
not much.” 

As for discipline in modern schools, 
he says, teachers are doing a good job 


—LOOK photo by Charlotte Brooks 


with normal children. He cites a story 
told by Michael Katzoff, principal of 
Bronx (N.Y.) Vocational, the “Black- 
board Jungle” school. A new student 
there came up to a teacher and said he 
had just seen a movie called The Black- 
board Jungle. “It was awful,” the boy 
said with feeling. “I’m glad I’m not in 
that school.” 

Pointing out that if teaching can be 
made more attractive with better sal- 
aries, and more recognition for teachers’ 
contributions to community life (Vice 
President Nixon told hirh he was invit- 
ing the principal of his children’s school 


(Continued to Page 39) 
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BAUBLES, BANGLES, AND BEADS 


Are we accepting flimsy substitutes for the knowable fulfillment 


of our objectives? Are the symptoms of our frustration empty 


words and fruitless action? Here is an educator who takes a 


searching look and forms an opinion, but concludes with 


suggestions which may fill the void. 


tient or one of his more 
mystically-minded followers, taught 
that a man’s life experience, to be 
complete, must embrace both Alpha 
and Omega — the beginning and the 
end. The idea was that before anyone 
could savor the fullness of life he must 
first gain the vital concept of totality. 
He must be able to perceive the inner 
meaning of things, to see how the indi- 
vidual entity proceeds inevitably from 
first causes and progresses majestically 
unto the final conclusion. Only after 
experiencing such knowledge could a 
man find peace and fulfillment. 

Now this philosophy would get about 
as short a shrift in modern America as 
General Sherman before a jury of 
Georgians, but it seems to me that we 
as educators should think about it a 
little. For quite a spell, now, we have 
been labeled the most frustrated of all 
the professions, and it may well be that 
somewhere in the above paragraph lies 
the reason for this charge. 


Life Fulfillment 


Let’s look at engineering. The able 
practitioner of this mathematical art is 
present at the conception, birth, and 
ultimate apotheosis in steel and con- 
crete of his brainchildren. He savors 
Alpha and Omega not once in his life- 
time, but many times. His sense of 
completeness, of fulfillment, is ever- 
present. 


Mr. Rafferty is superintendent of schools 
in Needles. If we may be allowed the pun, 
he is an expert in giving “the needle” to 
the profession, always with balanced per- 
ception and good will. It might be added 
that the Great Californian series now run- 
ning in the Journal is a striking example 
of the fulfillment of teachers’ hopes, the 
only valid answer to the creeping frustra- 
tions about which Mr. Rafferty writes so 
ably. JWM 
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The ministry? The classic case of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, who presided 
over the births, christenings, marriages, 
and funerals of his humble parishioners 
and who had time left to pursue the 
seducer of his fair daughter over half 
England, comes immediately to mind. 
Surely the good Vicar’s vocational sub- 
ject-matter, his life-work material, con- 
tained the ingredient of completeness. 
The conclusions may not always have 
been satisfactory, but at least he got to 
see them. 

In medicine and in law, the origins 
of the problems do not begin with the 
practitioner, but they are made clear to 
him as he studies the cases. The climax 
and termination of each case find the 
professional man present and function- 
ing, for good or ill. He perceives com- 
pletion. He experiences fulfillment. 


What of Education? 


It has long been a puzzle to me that 
no one has ever put his finger on the 
one factor which more than any other 
stands out to make education unique 
among professions. That factor is this: 
We are a “cross-section” profession. 
We deal with horizontal slices of life, 
cut thick or thin but never present in 
entirety. The child comes to us out of 
limbo, a terra incognita which can be 
mapped and charted only fuzzily with 
the dubious assistance of the trusty 
cumulative record folder. He leaves us 
after a brief but eventful span and 
passes like Arthur into an unknown 
bourne where we cannot follow, and 
from which seep down to us only the 
rarest and most tantalizing glimpses and 
echoes of a future we were never meant 
to share. 


Unless we achieve a sort of quasi- 
immortality, like Mr. Chips, and live to 
see the grandchildren of our pupils 
come back to us like a kind of human 
compound interest, we seldom achieve 


Max Rafferty 


fulfillment. We are in the exact posi- 
tion of a Hitchcock fan who is con- 
demned to watch the reshowing of the 
first reel over and over again, but who 
never gets to see how the mystery 
comes out. Once in a while a headline 
will open up a glimpse or two. A for- 
mer student becomes an eminent poli- 
tician. Another locksteps into the death 
chamber at San Quentin. Out of the 
hundreds whose lives we have so inti- 
mately affected, what are these few 
bones thrown us by a careless future? 
Some of us get letters. Some have visi- 
tors. Most of us do not. 

Is this frustration? Why, it is the 
delirious quintessence of frustration. It 
is the psychiatrist's happy hunting 
ground. Here let us let him take over, 
and tell us what comes next. 

“That’s rather obvious,” he remarks, 
smiling at us over his spectacles and 
smoothing down the cushions of the 
couch. “Sublimation, of course. Sub- 
stitution, if you like that better.” 

And so we substitute. Where the 
family doctor receives the tearful thanks 
of his patient whose life he has saved, 
we set up various societal mechanisms 
so that we can thank each other. Did 
you ever stop to think of all the time 
and paper and ink and money we spend 
each month just telling each other how 
good we are? The lawyer who succeeds 
in removing his client from immediate 
proximity to the hot seat gets his sense 
of completion well fortified with testi- 
monial dinners, hearty appreciation, and 
something considerably more substan- 
tial. An educator gets another degree. 
If he is lucky and hits the jackpot, other 
educators conspire together and award 
him a scholarship to some institution 
of higher learning where he can accu- 
mulate still more of those scrolls and 
parchments which have come to sym- 
bolize fulfillment to our profession. 

Our friendly psychiatrist is still beam- 
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ing at us. After all, it is seldom that he 
gets a whole profession to analyze. 


Built-In Frustration 


“You see, your frustration is funda- 
mental. Built-in, as it were. The hu- 
man brain is not constructed to contem- 
plate infinity without showing signs of 
drastic wear and tear. And your job 
involves infinity.” 

The physician cures or kills, His task 
ends with the discharge of the patient, 
into the bosom of his family or of Abra- 
ham, as the case may be. 

The attorney wins or loses. His ap- 
peals, though seemingly interminable, 
are finite. 

The engineer dedicates his bridge. 
The ribbon is cut, the traffic roars by, 
and he goes home to dinner. 

Where does our job end? 

Certainly it does not end with the 
promotion of the pupil. The seeds 
which we have sown have hardly begun 
to germinate by that time. They may 
ripen by years, by decades, or not at 
all. Like Tennyson’s world, the rever- 


-berations of our teaching spin forever 


down the ringing grooves of change. 
We, however, are seldom around to 
catch the echoes. 

It is doubtful if Aristotle, with all his 
wisdom, could have imagined the Hel- 
lenization of the known world which 
sprang from the short years he spent 
teaching the youthful Alexander. Men- 
tor Graham was shoveled into an un- 
known grave, unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung save for the single pupil whose 
voice, framing the imperishable syl- 
lables “of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” gave back to all man- 
kind thoughts implanted years before 
by the humble Illinois instructor. The 
ripples of that teaching have not yet 
ceased to widen in the pool of history. 
Who is to say what their final implica- 
tions may prove to be? 

All of us in education are engaged in 
an endless game of blindman’s buff 
with the future. Fruition, completion, 
fulfillment—these concomitants of other 
life work—are not for us. The shadowy 
form of the psychiatrist in the back- 
ground, nodding pleasantly like a met- 
ronome, reminds us of our fate. 

We must substitute, or suffer the 
consequences. 





We Find Substitutes 


And for what fetishes have we been 
content to trade the shape of things to 
come? Conventions and conferences, 
for one thing. Was ever any profession 
so bespangled calendar-wise with dates 
of workshops, institutes, meetings, and 
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buzz sessions? From these swarmings 
emerge clouds of mimeographed sum- 
maries, dittoed synopses, and printed 
yearbooks, studded with those most 
heart-warming of all symbols — our 
names. 

Then there are the degrees and cre- 
dentials. These also bear our names, 
along with other formulae and incan- 
tations designed to impress both con- 
temporaries and posterity. In the light 
of the frequently heard murmur that 
all it takes to get any such document 
under the sun are sufficient money and 
the patience of Job, what is the sig- 
nificance of these pieces of paper? Once 
again, it is symbolism. They represent 
status, prestige, appreciation—the poor 
crutches which replace the non-existent 
limbs of completion and fulfillment. 


To resort to imperfect analogy, let us 
visualize an imaginary medical profes- 
sion wherein no doctor ever knew 
whether his patients lived or died— 
wherein the diagnosis was neither 
verified nor disproved — wherein after 
treating the ailment the physician 
had to depend upon the uncertain 
vagaries of correspondence, rumor, and 
the press to discover the final outcome 
of the case. Nay, worse still, by some 
miraculous process of eugenics the 
treatment of the patient affected his 
very germ plasm, so that the ultimate 
results of the medicament became ap- 
parent only unto the second and third 
generations. Would not our friends the 
doctors throw up their hands in despair 
of ever knowing beyond peradventure 
that their theories were in fact correct? 
Would they not grow increasingly my- 
opic trying to peer beyond the veil of 
the future? Would they not, in short, 
experience frustration? 

I can guess what they would do to 
compensate. They would proliferate 
their medical association into unnum- 
bered splinter groups and _ societies, 
with alphabetical initials unknown in 
their profusion since the early days of 
the New Deal. They would meet at 
increasingly short intervals to give testi- 
monials to themselves, and to pin 
medals on each other’s chests. They 
would set up artificial hurdles along the 
track of life at places cunningly selected 
to stimulate the flagging practitioner. 
They would prick, and goad, and spur 
with paper rowels the laggards of their 
kind. They would do all those things 
which man devises to make up for an 
essential lack. They would, in all hon- 
esty, act just like us. 

For we are doing all.this to compen- 
sate. And, indeed, some form of com- 





pensatory activity is inevitable. We 
have to convince ourselves that ow 
work is fundamentally important, 
though we lack the final ingredient of 
proof. We must, if we are to continue 
to live with ourselves, justify continually 
the vital import of what we are doing. 
The sad part of it is that, while some 
sort of compensatory activity is no 
doubt essential, this particular type of 
activity is definitely not. 


There Are Other Alternatives 

There are other things in education 
than grades and units and degrees and 
credentials and: summer sessions. In a 
recent meeting of administrators, a 
summary of the various philosophies of 
education was succinctly given, and a 
show of hands called for on the part 
of those present who agreed basically 
with one of the major theories. Out 
of two hundred and more at the meet- 
ing, exactly eleven responded. The 
others had no philosophy. If they did 
have one, it had never been taken in 
hand and smoothed into sufficient shape 
to make it recognizable even to an 
expert. Here, then, were one hundred 
and eighty-nine of us who might profit- 
ably have taken a couple of years off 
from extension courses and _ six-week 
sessions to do a little old-fashioned 
hard thinking. I wonder how many 
more of us there are in this business 
who have never troubled to think out 
our intellectual responses to the built-in 
challenges of education. 

We can attend to our own cultural 
deficiencies. A lot of us can’t spell or 
punctuate or write grammatical para- 
graphs. The cure for this condition 
may not be as much fun as acting as 
an auditor at a conference “brainstorm- 
ing” session, but as a lastingly worth- 
while compensatory activity it wins 
hands down. 

We can add a moral tone to our 
communities and neighborhoods which 
a lot of them sadly lack. 

We can become increasingly thor- 
ough students of child psychology, that 
we may help to straighten out the 
twisted lives that too many families are 
sending to us. 

All these things we can do to fill the 
void within us. But these are the very 
things we do not do. We substitute 
buttons and bows for fruition and com- 
pletion, gauds for certainty, spangles 
for the future. 

When we face up to the reality which 
underlies our job, to the underlying 
incompleteness of our work, to the basic 
frustration of our daily task, then will 
we become a profession indeed. 
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W. F. McNamee New 


Placement Counselor 


Winfield F. McNamee, 30, joined 
the CTA staff December 20 as second- 
ary placement counselor. His office 
will be in the fourth-floor placement 
division of the CTA building at 693 
Sutter Street, San Francisco. He suc- 
ceeds Miss Norma Ciochon, who mar- 
ried and made her home in Auburn two 
months ago. 

He attended Perkinston junior col- 
lege in south Mississippi, where he was 
awarded the Citizenship Medal and 
graduated with honors. He received his 
B.S. degree from Mississippi Souther 
College at Hattiesburg in 1950. Gradu- 
ate studies in guidance and counseling 
earned for McNamee a master’s degree 
in 1952. 

Coming to California in 1954, he 
took a position as high school mathe- 


WINFIELD F. McNAMEE 


matics teacher in South San Francisco. 
He became a member of CTA and a 
sponsor of the California Scholarship 
Federation chapter. 

He served two years in the U.S. 
Navy, receiving his honorable discharge 
in 1945. In 1946 he married Doris E. 
Thompson of Mississippi. 

Born in 1925, the youngest of 13 
children, his parents died when he was 
four years old and he was raised by an 
aunt in Jackson. 
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Elizabeth Laurenson to Succeed Mrs. Truffelh 


Elizabeth F. Laurenson became ele- 
mentary placement counselor in the San 
Francisco office of California Teachers 
Association on February 1, succeeding 
Mary Truffelli, who resigned to spend 
full time as a housewife. 

A widow and the mother of four 
children, Mrs. Laurenson has taught in 
elementary, junior high school, and 
senior high school levels in Oakland for 
the last eight years. 

She received her bachelor of science 
degree at West Michigan College of 
Education, majoring in commerce. She 
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MARY SODA TRUFFELLI 


took her MBA at the University of 
Michigan with a major in personnel 
work. She has been active in profes- 
sional organizations. 

Mrs. Truffelli had been a CTA em- 
ployee since February, 1931, starting 


YS 


in the Berkeley office of CTA placement 
as a receptionist-typist under the super- 
vision of Miss Maley and Miss Daley. 
In 1942 she became an interviewer of 
elementary personnel, both administra- 
tion and classroom teacher. When the 
placement department moved to the 


ELIZABETH F. LAURENSON 


state CTA office in 1946, she took over 
placement of elementary, junior high, 
and special credential teachers. 
Married in 1953, Mrs. Truffelli had 
formerly been widely known as Mrs. 
Soda. She lives with her husband in 
Oakland and they expect to build a 
home soon in Contra Costa county. 
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“Hmmm-mn ... we had better not put all the blame on his teachers, Mrs. Crenshaw.” 
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Five-year-old Jerry Clay comforts his twin brother Larry. Jerry escaped with a com- 
paratively mild attack of polio, but Larry will probably need care for years to come. 
~ Continuing research resulting from the 1954 Salk vaccine field trials may eventually defeat 
this dread disease. But we have much to do before polio is dead. 


The Conquest of Polio 


Will Take Time 


HEN the Salk vaccine was proved 

safe and effective, a great mile- 
stone was passed on the way to con- 
quering paralytic polio, but we are not 
yet at the end of the road. In the gen- 
eral rejoicing, it was inevitable that 
certain practical problems should be 
forgotten—one, the element of time. It 
will take time to manufacture the vac- 
cine in great quantities and to inject it 
into the arms of millions of people. 
Much must be accomplished between 
the development of a vaccine and final 
victory over a disease. 

The vaccine itself took years in the 
making. Dr. Salk’s work was preceded 
by the researches of numbers of scien- 
tists who established over the years 
the significance and validity of many 
facts about polio which led to the pos- 
sibility of a polio vaccine. When the 
Salk vaccine was ready for mass testing, 
months of planning took place before 
the 1954 vaccine field trial could be 
put in motion. This was the most ex- 
haustive scientific test of a medical 
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product ever attempted. The evalua- 
tion study which followed took nine 
months to complete. 


Vaccine Not Perfect 

Nor is research yet completed on the 
Salk vaccine. The vaccine used in 1954 
was proved 60 to 90 per cent effective. 
Further work on the vaccine is directed 
toward increasing its effectiveness, as 
well as toward simplifying methods of 
production. Other types of vaccines 
also are being investigated. 

It is impossible at this moment to 
predict when adequate supplies of the 
vaccine will be available. Surely dur- 
ing 1956 there should be enough for all 
children. Early supply and _ testing 
problems have been solved, and manu- 
facturers are now in large scale produc- 
tion. As lots are licensed by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, under rigid test- 
ing requirements, supplies are going to 
the states under the governmental plan 
for voluntary control. 

The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis concluded its vaccine dis- 


Hart E. Van Riper, M.D. 


Dr. Van Riper is medical director of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
New York. 


tribution program with the provision of 
second shots last fall for children in the 
first and second grades who had re- 
ceived their first shots last summer— 
about 6,500,000 in all. In California, 
about 385,000 received one shot of the 
Salk under the Foundation 
program. 


vaccine 


Funds Set Aside 


The federal government has set aside 
$30,000,000 for the purchase of vaccine 
for use in states and territories. Under 
this program, funds for the purchase of 
vaccine are to be divided among the 
states and territories according to their 
needs. Each state and territory will 
submit to the Surgeon General for ap- 
proval, its plans as to the method of 
using vaccine. Consequently, plans will 
vary from state to state. 

The question of supply, however, is 
not the only factor in making the pro- 
tection afforded by the vaccine avail- 
able. Again time is an element for 
consideration. How long will it take 
to inoculate millions of children with 
three shots of vaccine? To effect a 
break-through in polio incidence in 
1956, it is estimated that at least 
30,000,000 children should receive 
their first two shots of the Salk vaccine 
before July. Ideally, 60,000,000 chil- 
dren in the age group one to 20 should 
have this protection at the earliest pos- 
sible date. This will take an heroic effort 
on the part of private physicians and 
public health officers, and the vigilance 
of parents in securing vaccine for their 
children as it becomes available. 

It also requires an intensive educa- 
tion program to keep before the public 
the importance of taking advantage of 
the vaccine if paralytic polio is to be 
conquered. Although the National 
Foundation no longer is involved in the 
manufacture and distribution of vac- 
cine, it is concerned that this preven- 
tive be utilized as rapidly as possible. 
Intensified programs of education are 
directed toward this objective. A con- 
stant flow of educational materials is 
provided for professional and lay infor- 
mation, and units of study at the differ- 
ent grade levels are available free of 
charge to teachers.® 

Certainly the establishment of young 
people’s understanding and confidence 
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in the polio vaccine will contribute a 
great deal toward its acceptance gen- 
erally. Although it is anticipated that 
polio vaccination, in time, will become 
a common practice, it must be encour- 
aged at every opportunity, especially 
among school children. 


Immunization Necessary 


Until a considerable segment of the 
population has been immunized through 
vaccination, we must expect paralytic 
polio to continue to strike. In 1955, 
about 30,000 cases had been reported, 
approximately 2,126 in California. To- 
day there are some 68,000 patients 
who need care. These are the unfortu- 
nates for whom the vaccine came too 
late. 

In the January March of Dimes, the 
public pledged its continued help to 
thousands who today fear they may be 
overlooked as polio begins to decline 
with vaccination. 

A great deal of March of Dimes- 
supported research is being conducted 
in fields related to patient care. Pro- 
fessional education programs of the 
National Foundation are helping to ease 
the critical shortage which still exists in 
the supply of medical, nursing and 
other personnel necessary to the ade- 
quate treatment of patients. 


We Can Not Hurry 


Medical research is a time-consuming 
process which cannot be hurried. It 
will take years to solve many polio 
problems, because the unknown about 
this disease is still larger than the 
known. Many unanswered questions in 
polio research include: 

How long does immunity conferred by 
the Salk vaccine last? 

Are there drugs which we might use to 
prevent or to treat polio paralysis? 

Can we find better and simpler diagnos- 
tic tests for polio? 

Undoubtedly, the answers will come 
in time, as long as the American people 
continue to team up with their scien- 
tists to find the solution to health 
problems. It is probable that the full 
significance of the research carried out 
under National Foundation grants with 
the financial support of the public will 
not be fully recognized for many years. 
The finding of a polio vaccine is only 
part of the story. Many research proj- 
ects have brought new knowledge 
which will be of value in combatting 
other diseases. 


* For teaching materials write to: 
Division of Public Education 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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.. A L E N D A R of coming events 


4—CTA Retirement committee meet- 
ing; San Francisco. 

4—CTA Tenure Committee meeting; 
San Francisco. 

11—CTA Central Coast Section coun- 
cil meeting; Watsonville. 

12—LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 

16-18—National School Boards Asso- 
ciation; Atlantic City, N.J. 

18—CTA Salary Schedules and Trends; 
committee meeting; San Francisco. 

18—Delta Kappa Gamma, Chi State, 
Region III Conference; San Jose. 

18—CESAA, Southern Section; regional 
conference; Montebello. 

18—California Speech Therapy Asso- 
ciation; southern section meeting; 
Culver City. 

18S—CTA Norther Section; executive 
board meeting; Marysville. 

18—CTA International Relations com- 


mittee meeting; San Francisco. 
18—CTA Bay Section; C.E.C. confer- 
ence; San Jose State College. 
18-23—American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA; national con- 
vention; Atlantic City, N.]J. 


22—-W ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
24—-CTA Bay Section; board of direc- 
tors meeting; San Francisco. 
24-25—Western Radio and Television 

Association; 9th annual conference; 
San Francisco. 
24-29—National Association of Sec- 
ondary - School Principals, NEA; 
40th annual convention; Chicago. 
25—CTA Central Section; advisory 
committee meeting; Fresno. 


25—CTA Bay Section; C.E.C. confer- 
ence; College of the Pacific. 


MARCH 


2—CTA Commission on Educational 
Policy meeting; San Francisco. 
3—CTA State Board of Directors 
meeting; San Francisco. 
3—CSTA Southern Conference on 
Professional Problems; U.C. at 
Santa Barbara. 
3—CTA, Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment, Bay Section; Good Teaching 
Conference; Berkeley. 
3-4—California Association for Child- 
hood education; 3lst annual study 
conference; Fresno. 
7—CONSERVATION, BIRD and AR- 
BOR DAY. 
7-10—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA; annual 
meeting; Denver. 
7-14—C ALIFORNIA CONSERVA- 
TION WEEK. 
8-10—State Board of Education meet- 
ing; San Jose. 
10—CTA Bay Section council meeting; 
Berkeley. 
10—CTA Southern Section council 
meeting; Los Angeles. 
10—CTA Central Section council meet- 
ing; Fresno. 
10—CTA North Coast Section council 
meeting; Benbow. 
12-15—California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; advisory board 
meeting; Los Angeles. 


“Aha! So THAT’S why she has no discipline problems!” 





California Teachers Association goes on record 


with a proposal for wide professional participation in 


Accreditation 
0 
Teacher Education 


ae is the act or process of endorsement 
or approval. The accreditation of a teacher-education 
institution signifies that the college or university in question 
is officially approved by an authorized agency as having met 
. established standards of excellence. 


Education is a profession. Members of this profession, 
among other requisites, are presumed to have mastered a 
definable body of knowledge and skills not possessed by 
laymen. Acquisition of this competence, as in all profes- 
sions, is the primary responsibility of specialized programs 
in institutions of higher education. These _ institutions, 
teacher-education institutions of many and varied types, 
provide the necessary programs for the development of 
teaching competencies. In 1955 thirty-seven multi-purposed 
universities and colleges in California had assumed teacher- 
education responsibilities. Each offers programs of teacher 
preparation within its component schools, divisions and 
departments. Each is accredited by an agency within the 
state. Several are accredited by a national agency. 


Provision of a professional staff qualified to meet the 
educational needs of present-day society is one of the major 
problems confronting the profession. A significant portion 
of the professional standards movement is directed toward 
the processes of teacher education, certification and accredi- 
tation which are fundamental to quality of membership in 
the profession. As a consequence of this movement, systems 
of accreditation for teacher education have been developed 
and are becoming national in scope. In the interest of public 
welfare these systems face the responsibility of guaranteeing 
that teacher preparation programs are of satisfactory quality. 
Experiences in other professions indicate that no state can 
maintain professional standards without support of a national 
professional accrediting agency. This is especially important 
to California because in recent years approximately one-half 
of the new teachers employed have had their preparation in 
out-of-state institutions. 


In California a cooperative program of accreditation has 
been developed jointly by the legally established authority, 
the State Board of Education, and the mutually organized 
and independently controlled Western College Association, 
the agency organized to serve this region of the United 


THE STATEMENT OF POLICY published below was origi- 
nated by the CTA Commission on Teacher Education, reviewed 
by the CTA committee of the same name, and approved as an 
Association standard by the State Council of Education at the 
December 10 meeting in Los Angeles. 


Charles E. Hamilton, secretary of the commission, points out 
that CTA has gone on record as inviting wide professional par- 
ticipation in accreditation purposes and procedures and that it 
stands firmly in support of the program of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. It is to be assumed that 
new interest in this field will lead to better preparation of person- 
nel concerned with college visitation and new insight into 
standards established by institutions. 


States. The California Teachers Association encouraged and 
supported this cooperative arrangement which now admin- 
isters the accreditation program in California. The National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education has estab- 
lished cooperative arrangements with these two agencies. 


Believing that accreditation is a vital and necessary force 
in guarding and up-grading professional standards, the 
California Teachers Association endorses the following 
policies: 


1. The accreditation of teacher-education institutions 
with the publication of lists of accredited colleges and 
universities is recognized and supported by the 
Association. 


General accreditation of an institution (as contrasted 
with specialized accreditation of some particular field 
like Education or Law) is properly the function of an 
independent and voluntary agency, such as the West- 
ern College Association. 


Accreditation of programs of teacher-education as a 
condition for approval of teaching credentials for the 
public schools is properly a function of state govern- 
ment through the State Board of Education. 


Procedures for accrediting teacher-education pro- 
grams should provide for participation of representa- 
tives of all areas of the profession concerned with 
standards for teacher education. Members of the pro- 
fession participating in the accreditation program must 
have the advantages of special preparation for this 
activity. 


The Association supports the program of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education and 
calls upon qualified California institutions to seek 
such national accreditation. 


The Association, through its Teacher Education Commis- 
sion, encourages and supports by all appropriate means the 
state, regional, and national accrediting agencies as well as 
those state-wide organizations of educational institutions 
whose purposes include the up-grading of standards of 
teacher education by improvement of accreditation processes. 
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THIS WILL BE A GREAT 


ummer for Travel & 


Here are some suggestions. . . . It’s 
not too early to make your plans! 


Vivian Toewe 


“wy ET’S take a trip.” Mere words, 
but they can be the prelude to 
an exciting summer in Canada, surf 
riding in Hawaii or sightseeing in Eu- 
rope or Asia. Whether you want to 
travel for pleasure, or to combine holi- 
day and studies, there’s something in 
CTA Journal exactly suited to you. 

In these pages, we'll try to give you 
hints on what’s in store for you, travel- 
wise, and then when you've found 
something that looks like just what you 
want, write direct to the agency or tour 
conductor and tell him so. He'll take 


Culture and history of central Europe is 
symbolized by this view of the famous 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. Great 
architecture and hallowed landmarks drew 
thousands of teachers to Europe last season, 
setting travel records which will probably 
be exceeded this summer. Guided groups 
and independent travel opportunities are 
offered by many agencies mentioned in the 
Journal’s travel feature on this page. This 
photo was provided through the courtesy 
of French Government Tourist office. 




































care of everything from then on except 
packing your suitcase. He'll answer 
special questions, send you detailed 
literature on the tours you query him 
about, and even give advice on what 
to take with you to ensure your comfort 
in the countries you're going to visit. 
And remember, prices we may quote in 
this article may be subject to change. 


Veteran or Beginner? 


If you like, you can buy your own 
travel guide—time-honored Fielding’s, 
TWA or Pan American’s New Horizons, 
and make your own decisions about 
what to do in the places on your itin- 
erary. Harian Publications also publish 
books about travel. But if you are 
going abroad for the first time, the best 
plan is to select a guided tour that 
appeals to you, and join a congenial 
group traveling with a competent guide. 

This year, the CTA-sponsored tour 
will be to Alaska, via Pan American 
World Airways. The tour will originate 
in Portland following the NEA conven- 
tion July 7, returning to Seattle July 
17. Included will be visits to Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau, Sitka and Whitehorse. 
Estimated cost from Portland is $407. 

Many CTA members will be inter- 
ested to learn that Dr. and Mrs. Rex 
Turner will lead one of the NEA tours 
to Hawaii this year, originating in and 
returning to Portland. 

Some teachers will be interested in 
attending the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. Last year, a number of Califor- 
nians included the meeting in Turkey 
on their itineraries. This year the meet- 
ing is in the Philippines. Since so many 
California teachers visit the Philippine 
Islands and the Orient, it is a certainty 
that California will be well represented 
at WCOTP this year. 


Summer Sessions Attract 


Summer sessions in the United States 
are offered by many schools, a number 












Breathtakingly rugged vistas of moun- 
tain, river, and forest provide a backdrop 
for quiet leisure and luxurious living in 
this view at Banff Springs Hotel, Bow 
Valley, Alberta. Canadian Pacific Railway 
offers transportation and resort conven- 
iences in some of the most beautiful natural 
scenery of the Western world. 


of whom advertise in your Journal. 
Mexican summer sessions are also popu- 
lar, with courses at Monterrey Tec in 
old Monterrey, or at Universidad Au- 
tonoma de Guadalajara, with arrange- 
ments for the latter again through 
Professor Juan Rael at Stanford. For 
Monterrey, write direct to the Instituto 
Tecnologico there. 

You may want to fly United Airlines 
direct to Hawaii for fun or summer 
sessions at the University of Hawaii. 
United will send you folders. Or if 
you prefer the Northwest, “You'll re- 
member Oregon” is the challenge offered 
by their travel information division. 
Summer sessions up there will be re- 
warding, too. However, you may want 
to study abroad. Pepperdine College 
again sponsors summer school in Switz- 
erland, while Study Abroad, a New 
York organizer, offers study in Europe 
and Asia. 


Nature Outing Challenges 


But if you don’t hanker after long, 
long trips, and would just as soon stay 
close to home, perhaps the summer 
Audubon camp or West Coast Nature 
School would be just the thing for you. 
Or for excitement, take the Colorado 
River trip offered by Johannes River 
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Safaris. Did you know that the Colo- 
rado is one of the most dangerous and 
exciting rivers in the world? 

American Airlines sent so many 
folders of interesting and varied tours 
in this country alone that we're sorry 
there isn’t room to cover them all. Their 
American Heritage Tour will enable you 
to see Boston, Valley Forge, New York 
and Washington in nine fun-filled days. 

Greyhound also offers tours of your 
own country, and will send you folders 
on any section you want. And don’t 
forget —the most popular tours are 
sometimes filled far ahead of time, so 
don’t put off too long sending for the 
information you need. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, which sup- 
plied some of the photographs illustrat- 
ing this article, sent us a colorful story 
on the Pacific Northwest. Incidentally, 
did you know that Banff School of Fine 
Arts, a University of Alberta extension, 
is campaigning to become the ‘Salzberg 
of Canada?” It is served by Canadian 


Pacific, and they'll be glad to give you 
any information on it you need. 


Tour Leaders Ready 


Europe under the auspices of Ameri- 
can educators seems to be growing 
more and more the thing. Readers may 
remember the Music and Art Tour con- 
ducted by Dr. Sterling Wheelwright of 
San Francisco University last year. He 
is offering his European tour again this 
year, as are Frances Robinson of San 
Jose State, and Chester L. Dean of Los 
Angeles. Miss Robinson’s tour empha- 
sizes the charm and elegance of the 
old world, and is handled by the Lerios 
agency in San Jose. 

A Sorbonne graduate, Dr. Adolphe 
Pervy, offers Educational Conference 
Tours of Europe. The folder he sent 
looks intriguing and offers several ex- 
tensions in addition to the main confer- 
ence tour. He can be reached at 8161 
Whitaker Avenue, Buena Park. 

Perhaps you aren’t interested in com- 
bining learning and travel. England, 
France, the Riviera, Athens, Rome .. . 
these are magic in themselves, conjur- 
ing up as they do pictures of old castles, 
white beaches lining incredibly blue 
water, fascinating remnants of once- 
great civilizations. Whether you want 
to get there in a hurry, via the airlanes, 
or whether you enjoy the fun and games 
aboard ship, there’s a tour for you at the 
price you want to pay. 

Chapman College in Orange will take 
you there by TWA; Ruth Drewes of 
10804 Ashby, Los Angeles, will take 
you there aboard the Olympia. Again, 
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Shikarapur, a tiny village in Kashmir, a 
native state of northern India, is typical of 
many semi-primitive scenes which Califor- 
nia teachers will see as they journey 
through Asian countries this summer. 
SITA offers this view of a native boatman, 
a peaceful contrast with the pictures of 
ornate temples and packed throngs in 
Indian cities. 


Golden Gate Tours, through Eur-Cal 
in Berkeley, will get you there fast, as 
will Europe for Young Adults. Wilford 
Travel Bureau in Burlingame offers 
Europe—economy or deluxe. 


Adventure Is Inviting 


How does an Adventure Tour appeal 
to you? That’s what Dave Wynn calls 
his tours, appealing to the hardier souls. 
His “Off-the-Beaten-Track” tour should 
attract the adventurous, and he'll take 
you by ship or air. 

Not many agencies advertising with 
us emphasize the Dark Continent, yet 
an African safari could be one of the 


most exciting vacations you'll find. 
True, they are more expensive than 
some other foreign holidays, and per- 
haps a trip to Africa is one of the things 
to be included on that “second trip” 
abroad. Wynn Tours do mention Mo- 
rocco, but undoubtedly all agencies will 
have African offerings available for the 
asking. Sabena Airlines do have an 
African safari with college credit avail- 
able. It is the well-planned Campbell 
safari, and Dr. Giles Brown at 413 
Catalina Drive, Newport Beach, will 
send you its informative folder for the 
asking. 

Although Hilton Tours is a newly 
organized tour company, many readers 
will remember Osgood Hilton from his 
days as an instructor at Vallejo Junior 
College, and from his former connec- 
tion with S.T.O.P. tours in Berkeley. 
He has sent us a number of interesting 
folders on tours, and indicates that all 
his bookings may be made through your 
own local travel agent. He is justly 
proud of his Grand Tour, which covers 
12 countries by rail, motorcoach and 
private car in 73 days, for $1895. This 
tour is limited in membership. 


There are tours by S.I.T.A., Thos. 
Cook, S.T.O.P., American Express, Air 
France—names to start you dreaming. 
Our old friends, Phinney - McGinnis, 
emphasize Hawaii and Scandinavia, at 
economy prices. Look through your 
Journal—all these spring issues have 
information for you—the teacher—the 
California teacher! Now is the time for 
you to plan, so that when school is out 
on the last day, you are ready to go, 
and you trade the commuters’ bus for 
the crack trains of French National 
Railroads —the Mistral, the Sud Ex- 
press. It isn’t too late—think of that 
wide, wide ocean and what’s beyond it 
—pack your suitcase, and let’s go! 


TRAVEL IDEAS FOR THE ASKING ... 


Normally the peak of travel advertising does not arrive until 
the March edition of CTA Journal. This season, realizing that 
competition will be keen for the expected record tourist season, 
the Journal solicited early announcements. This, we hope, will 
encourage readers to apply for reservations before accommoda- 
tions are sold out. Additional advertisements and travel tips will 
appear in our March, April, and May editions. You will find some 
good ideas for the asking on page 51. And note the story on 
CTA-sponsored tour on page 22. 
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Alaskan Air Tour 1s 
Sponsored by CTA 


TEN-DAY air tour of Alaska will 

be a CTA-sponsored travel extra 
this summer. In cooperation with the 
NEA Travel Division and ten other 
western states, the tour will originate 
in Portland, Oregon, on July 7, follow- 
ing the NEA convention. 


Flight by Pan American World Air- 
ways will make scheduled stops at 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Sitka, and White- 
horse, returning to Seattle on July 17. 


Estimated price of the tour is $407, 
or $390 for those embarking at Seattle. 


This tour will be a brief but pano- 
ramic view of the vast north country. 
Some of the wildest primitive country 
of the continent, the tallest mountains, 
- the great glaciers, limitless areas of 
forest, will all be seen by tour members. 


Visit Whitehorse 


From Seattle, the plane will fly over 
to the west of a continuous chain of 
mountains 1300 miles to Whitehorse, a 
frontier town of the Yukon. Terminus 
of the White Pass and Yukon Railroad 
and the Alcan highway, Whitehorse 
still bears the marks of rugged gold- 
rush days. 

The flight over the Canadian Rockies 
to Juneau, capital of Alaska, is spectacu- 
lar. The town is built on a precipitous 
mountainside along the shore of the 
Pacific. A drive to the great Menden- 
hall glacier, a boat trip around Douglas 
Island, and a visit to the Territorial 
Museum will provide opportunities for 
close inspection of people, terrain, and 
local life. 


Sitka on Baranof Island will be des- 
tination of the next flight step. The 
tour group will then fly from Juneau to 
Annette Island and board a seaplane 
for the 12-minute hop to Ketchikan, a 
port city and salmon-packing capital of 
the world. In this area, visitors will see 
the largest group of totem poles in 
Alaska. 

Further details of the Alaskan tour 
will appear in the spring editions of 
CTA Journal. Tentative reservations 
may be made through Special Services, 
CTA, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco, or 
the same office can provide detailed 
information on the Alaskan trip. 
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Turners to Tour Hawaii 


Dr. and Mrs. Rex Turner will per- 
sonally conduct an NEA-sponsored tour 
to Hawaii this summer. Flying by Pan 
American World Airways and Hawaiian 
Air Line, the tour will leave Portland 
July 8 and return to the same point 
July 28. Price of the tour is estimated 
at $625. 

The tour was expected to attract 
many Californians because of the wide 
popularity of the leader. 

Dr. Turner, former president of CTA, 
said his tour will cover four islands of 
the mid-Pacific paradise, with a full 
week in Honolulu. 

Reservations and detailed informa- 
tion on the Hawaiian tour may be 
secured from NEA Travel Division, 





1201 Sixteenth St. NW, Washington 
6, D.C. 

For dozens of additional ideas in 
summer travel, see the feature article 
in this edition of CTA Journal. Addi- 
tional travel notes and advertiser an- 
nouncements will appear in the Journal! 
for March and April. 


BOYS 
ME GIRLS 





“Once more! What does this spell?” 








DUBRIDGE STORY .. . (Continued from page 11) 


together for long hours during the labo- 
ratory sessions and we found many 
opportunities for extended talks. I also 
joined a Sunday morning discussion 
group of which he was leader. Although 
it was not a Sunday school class in the 
ordinary sense, it was a group which 
met on the campus to discuss ethical, 
moral, and religious problems. He was 
a deeply religious man, but he was not 
at all dogmatic and indeed was far in 
advance of most of the rather funda- 
mentalist dogmas of that day. 


Values of Small Class 

In a senior course on current topics 
in physics, “O.H.” suggested that the 
four of us who were in the class meet 
in the evenings at his home. So once 
a week we would gather in his study 
and read and discuss some recent paper 
published in the Physical Review or 
some other journal of physics. Thus we 
came in contact with the most recent 
work in physics and were able to catch 
a glimpse of the frontiers of the science. 

Needless to say, these evening classes 
often developed into “bull sessions” and 
we roamed far and wide in our discus- 
sions. Again it was the fact that “O.H.” 
seemed to take a personal interest in 
every student which made him unfor- 
gettable. He would always stop to chat 
with a student on the campus, ask how 
things were going, follow his affairs, 


praise him for achievements, and advise 
him on difficulties. 


Personal Interest Important 

All of these experiences have made 
me feel that it is not the “blackboard 
technique” a teacher employs which 
impresses the students most and which 
stimulates them to learn. It is the 
teacher’s personality and especially his 
personal interest in his students which 
commands their attention, admiration 
and respect. 


I was always much more impressed 
with how much the teacher knew about 
the subject than with his cleverness in 
making the presentation. All the teach- 
ers I mentioned impressed me because 
they knew so much. Every question 
found an answer, and even questions 
which led far beyond the bounds of the 
textbook were welcomed by the teacher 
and discussed in an interesting and in- 
formed way. 


Students are quick to detect when 
the teacher gets beyond his depth or 
outside his range of knowledge. A 
teacher who is only one chapter ahead 
of his class quickly loses the respect of 
the members of the class. For this 
reason I have always advocated more 
subject matter instruction and_ less 
“teaching technique” in the preparation 
of school teachers. 
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“Confidence 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess—pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, ‘Molly Grows Up.” 


“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 


An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 


35 mm., full color. Available with or without 


sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


‘Molly Grows Up’’... first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 


“Growing Up and Liking It!’’. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered’. . . booklet for 


girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 


“It’s So Much Easier When You Know’’. . . booklet on 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet for mothers, 


suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 
ge P Pp & 


‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’. . . Com- 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies . . . free from the makers 
of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 
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Miss Anne Shelby, 
Educational Director, 
Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5666-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

___New 35 mm. film strip, 
“CONFIDENCE... BECAUSE 

You Understand Menstruation” 
___with sound ___without sound 
Record: __16”, __12”, ___ Univ. 12” 
Record speed desired: 

Date wanted 

___New 16 mm. movie, “Molly 


Grows Up” (on free loan) 


Date wanted 
The following booklets: 
——“Growing Up and Liking It!” 


—_—‘“‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


—__“‘It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” 


——‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


O One “Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene.” 


PLEASE PRINT 
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John Gage 


MARVIN 


California’s first Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was a lawyer 
who urged public funds for 


private schools 


Peter Thomas Conmy 


TUDENTS of the history of American education are 
S aware of the great contribution made to public educa- 
~ tion in this country a century ago by men from professions 
other than teaching. The work of the lawyers, Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard, in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
respectively, commands the respect and gratitude of teachers 
everywhere, because these champions obtained for the pub- 
lic schools a recognition both by the citizenry at large and 
in statutory enactment, without which they would have 
remained in mediocrity for an additional generation or more. 

The pattern established in New England by Mann and 
Barnard appears to have been followed in the early days of 
California statehood, when another lawyer, John Gage 
Marvin, was elected as the first State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The Constitution of California, written in 1849, directed 
the legislature to provide for the election by the people of 
a Superintendent of Public Instruction who should hold 
office for three years. At the regular election held on Octo- 
ber 7, 1850, there were five candidates. Marvin won with 
a vote of 3,823. It is interesting to note that in a period 
when the partisanship of political parties was in its heyday, 
he ran as an Independent. 

Marvin took his oath of office on January 1, 1851, and 
served three full years, his term expiring on December 31, 
1853. 

The career of this first official leader of the California 
public school system, and his contributions both to educa- 
tion generally and to public education in particular are truly 
revealing. 


Teacher, Librarian, Lawyer 


John Gage Marvin was born near LeRaysville, Bradford 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1815. Of his early life not a great 
deal is known. His parents were William and Lucinda 
Marvin and he was the second of three sons. One of his 
brothers, Eli, followed him to California and played a dis- 
tinguished role in early Stanislaus county. At age 23 John 
Marvin enrolled in Wesleyan University at Middlebury, 
Connecticut. After two years, or in 1840, he was appointed 
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principal of Athens Academy in Bradford county, Pennsyl- 
vania. In this capacity he served a year and a half, and 
taught Latin and Greek. 

One of Marvin’s pupils was Stephen Foster, the immortal 
American composer. As principal, he presided over the 1841 
commencement when the graduating Foster’s first composi- 
tion, Tioga Waltz, was played. 

August 20, 1842, he enrolled in Harvard Law School and 
received the Bachelor of Laws degree in 1844. His record 
was distinguished and he continued at the school thereafter 
until January 17, 1846, as librarian and as a part-time post- 
graduate student. During these years he proved his scholar- 
ship not only in class but in certain literary activities. 

In addition to his library and literary activities Marvin 
also practiced law in Boston. Following the Gold Rush he 
became interested in California and was one of the sixty-five 
incorporators of the California Gold Mining Company of 
Philadelphia. On July 3, 1849, he sailed for this state on 
the Europa and after a voyage of seven months arrived in 
the new land. Here he was to take his place as a distin- 
guished citizen. 

He brought with him great talents and properly may be 
described in the words of Graham, who in his recent article 
writes, “One senses at once that here was a scholar, a man 
of broad knowledge, ardent spirit, and what is rarer, a gift 
of carrying into execution a project involving immense 
drudgery as well as sound legal and library training.” 

It should be noted that Marvin, prior to coming to Cali- 
fornia, had spent his entire life in Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts. This is important in interpreting his 
contributions to California education. His philosophy, as 
will be shown later, appears to have been a combination of 
the theory of the public school as developed in New Eng- 
land and that of the church school so common in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 


Early Days in California 


Upon his arrival in California, Marvin appears to have 
proceeded to Tuolumne county. His interests seem to have 
centered in Sonora, the county seat, and in Empire, a 
community which he sought to develop on the Tuolumne 
river. Tuolumne county, one of the original counties of 
California, was created on February 18, 1850. Marvin, 
shortly after his arrival, was elected as a Judge of the Court 
of Sessions. This court, composed of the county judge and 
two associate judges selected from the justices of the peace, 
had jurisdiction in certain criminal cases. Its historical 
importance, however, lies not in its judicial but in its execu- 
tive functions, for it was the managing body of the county 
government. 

In time the executive and legislative powers of the Courts 
of Sessions were transferred to boards of supervisors. Sonora 
had an especially acute criminal problem due largely to the 
infiltration of a foreign population. In the archives of the 
California Historical Society is a proclamation issued on 
July 10, 1850, by a committee. of citizens of whom Marvin 
was one, ordering all foreigners to leave Tuolumne county, 


Mr. Conmy is city librarian of Oakland and director of histori- 
cal research for the Native Sons of the Golden West. Author of 
several historical articles which have appeared in CTA Journal, 
he has also written biographical sketches of Paul Kinsey Hubbs 
and Andrew J. Moulder which will be published here. Normally 
reliable sources were unable to provide a picture or photograph 
of John Gage Marvin. 
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From first grade through high school 


Lambert’s oral hygiene and 
dental care teaching kits make 


teaching easier, more authoritative 


Teachers all over the country are more and more 
interested in giving students authoritative informa- 
tion on proper dental care and oral hygiene. 


Now Lambert's teaching material, carefully writ- 
ten for specific age groups, helps you teach these 
important subjects thoroughly and objectively. 


Wall charts, teachers’ data and student folders 
answer such current questions as the fluoride prin- 
ciple in tooth paste; how anti-enzymes keep decay 
acids from forming on teeth; how germs in the 
mouth affect health and popularity. 


Material for the lower grades tells, simply and 
clearly, the story of “Mr. Tooth and His Friends,”’ 
bringing in proper diet and brushing methods and 
the importance of healthy teeth and a healthy mouth. 


There are three kits—one for the lower grades, 
one for middle grades and one for Junior and Senior 
High School students. 


These kits are yours—free. Simply fill out 
the coupon below. Be sure to specify which 
kit you need and the number of students. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Division of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 
Educational Dept., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


Please send your free teaching material on oral hygiene and dental 


care as follows: 
(] Kit #1 (grades 1-3) (_] Kit #2 (grades 4-6) 
[_] Kit #3 (Junior and Senior High School) 


| need material for (number) students. 


Sponsored by 


rmally 
graph LISTERINE — the most widely used oral antiseptic in the world 
ANTIZYME — the only tooth paste with completely safe fluoride-like action 
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unless given a permit to remain, and 
to turn in all firearms unless issued a 
permit to retain them. 


Became Editor and Promoter 

In July, 1850, also, Marvin became 
a partner in the Sonora Herald. He 
ceased to be active in this enterprise in 
the fall but returned to it in 1854, when 
his service as State Superintendent of 
Schools had ended. Although he had 
co-signed the proclamation against for- 
eigners, Marvin also helped to prevent 
a lynching, ordering the vigilantes to 
surrender the accused for trial by the 
courts. 

His greatest interest, however, was 
not in the legal field, but was in devel- 
oping the settlement known as Empire. 
In 1854 he was joined by his brother, 
Eli, who settled there. Later both of 
them urged the creation of a new 
county and this came about in 1854 
when Stanislaus county was added and 
Adamsville was named as county seat. 
But after a short time the seat of gov- 
ernment moved to Empire, where it 
remained two years. 

He held a commission as quarter- 
master and commissary, and his activity 
in this role appears to have continued 
even after his election as state superin- 
tendent. Hence in the spring of 1851 
he took part in the expedition against 
the insurrection of the Mariposa In- 
dians, and in July of the same year in 
an uprising near San Diego. In August, 
1852, he was in the Kings’ River county 
with Mayor Savage when at Campbell's 
Store near Campbell’s Ferry a dispute 
arose between Savage and one Harvey. 
Marvin tried to separate the men but 
Harvey fired quickly, killing Savage. 

In 1852 a special act of the legislature 
awarded compensation to Marvin for 
his work in the campaign against the 
Mariposas during the previous year. 
The sum received from the state 
($1,456) he donated to the Common 
School Fund. 


Elected State Superintendent 


The state government of California 
began on December 13, 1849. For 
almost thirteen months prior to Mar- 
vin’s induction into office, government 
had been functioning but no act of that 
government had encouraged education, 
although the Constitution of 1849 had 
treated the subject magnanimously. 

There were public schools in Califor- 
nia, of course, but their needs were very 
great. These schools were entirely local. 
A state school law to define and regu- 
late a public school system was perhaps 
the greatest need. Other problems 
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following in swift succession were 
adequate financial support, trained 
teachers, decent buildings and leader- 
ship for the professional aspects of the 
system. 

The new superintendent enlisted the 
aid of a legislator, George B. Langley, 
and a school man, John C. Pelton, and 
presented to the legislature a draft of a 
basic law for the California public 
school system. This was enacted and 
was in effect for a little over a year. 
This statute provided for sale of the 
school lands, for taking a census of 
children between the ages of five and 
eighteen, for a minimum school term of 
three months, and for certified teachers. 

The School Fund was apportioned on 
the basis of the number attending 
school, not the number residing in the 
district. Not less than sixty per cent of 
the state apportionment had to be used 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries, 
and in order to receive apportionment, 
the district was required to match one- 
half of its share of the amount. 

Schools were classified as primary, 
grammar, intermediate and high. The 
law provided for local superintending 
school committees of three elected for 
a term of one year. School districts 
having at least four hundred scholars 
were authorized, upon a_ two-thirds 
vote, to open a high school. 

The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was required to file with the 
legislature an annual report on the con- 
dition of the school system. This school 
law, also, provided for the apportion- 
ment of the state school fund to 
denominational schools if found by the 
superintending school committee to be 
well conducted, and to the schools of 
charitable organizations, such as orphan 
asylums. In this provision for state aid 
to religious and charitable schools 
(other than public schools) may be 
seen the influence of Marvin’s back- 
ground from the Middle Atlantic States, 
where education was left largely as the 
responsibility of churches and chari- 
table institutions. 


In January, 1852, Marvin submitted 
to the legislature his first annual report. 
A year in office had brought about his 
ardent support of public education. He 
had been studying the school systems 
of the eastern states and had absorbed 
the philosophy of the public school. 

In Marvin’s mind there appeared to 
be a twofold aim of public education, 
namely (1) the preparation for good 
citizenship idea so prevalent in New 
England, and (2) the charity school 
philosophy characteristic of the Middle 


Atlantic region. Marvin recognized the 
defects of the first school law and in 
his report recommended its repeal. 


Proposes New School Law 

Marvin’s new law, based upon ex- 
perimentation of a year, was a consid- 
erable improvement. One of the chief 
provisions of the new law was its pro- 
vision for a school officer, the county 
superintendent of schools. In this way 
the state superintendent dealt with 
school districts through a _ responsible 
official. Marvin in his report had urged 
more liberal support and this reflected 
itself in the new law which permitted 
cities and counties to levy a tax of three 
cents for schools. 

A State Board of Education 
created, comprised of the Governor, 
Surveyor-General and State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The 
Surveyor-General was included because 
the principal function of the board was 
the supervision of the sale of school 
lands. 


Was 


This school law, also, contains the 
first mention of teachers’ professional 
organization when it authorized the 
state superintendent annually to call a 
state convention of public school 
teachers. 


This law not only omitted the pro- 
vision permitting denominational and 
charitable schools to receive a share of 
the state apportionment but in Article 
VI by positive enactment prohibited 
any benefits thereupon to schools not 
“free from all denominational and sec- 
tarian bias.” 


Church Schools Favored 


The school law enacted in 1852 
proved successful, as Marvin pointed 
out in his second annual report. The 
item of primary historical interest in 
this report is his allusion to the denomi- 
national schools and his recommenda- 
tion in mild terms that they, if found 
by the county superintendent to be 
giving competent instruction, receive a 
share of the state apportionment. 


The legislature acted favorably on 
the suggestion and amended the law 
so as to permit the county superintend- 
ent of schools, upon petition, to name 
three school commissioners, “for any 
common school district.” The effect of 
this was to create within a city school 


district other school districts. This 
created ward schools in San Francisco 
(which appears to have been the only 
place where the law was followed). 
At the same time this amendment was 


(Continued to Page 30) 
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This complete program 


At what age 


should a girl be told 
about menstruation 7? 


is available to you 
without charge 


"The Story of Menstruation” —a 
Walt Disney Productions film 


This 10-minute, 16 mm., 
sound and color film avail- 
able free (except for re- 
turn postage) on short 
term loan. 


“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on menstrua- 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail- 
able in quantity for class- 
room distribution. Use 
the order form below— 
order as many booklets 


eoeoeveoeveee e208 
as you need. 


eeeeoeeeeoeeseeess? 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
Hundreds of teachers co- 


operated in organizing 


QQ 

( this helpful teaching 
guide. The large color 
“ae, Chart on menstrual physi- 
BE KS ology is designed for 
we classroom lectures. 


“Very Personally Yours” 


How this important question is being answered 
in many school systems today 


“Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and 
more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the 
question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins — helps 
to eliminate the shock of the unknown. 


In hundreds of schools today the Kotex* program of menstrual This booklet is written especially for 


girls over 12—approaches the subject 
from their viewpoint. More than 10 
million junior and senior high school 
girls have read “Very Personally Yours:’ 


education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and 
sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- 
sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the 

959 program begins. 

ited 

The Methods used to enlist parent cooperation 


; 


f-———— CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !-———— 


ymi- 
\da- 
und 


be 


ea 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are 
held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 
a P.T.A. representative is asked to participate in the 
planning of the program. 


Why this program of menstrual education 
is particularly suitable for younger girls 


In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts 
—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with 
younger girls. 


**You’re A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written 
especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can 
easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 
Educational Department, ST-26 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘“The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 
— copies of ‘‘You’re A Young Lady Now” 
(for girls 9 to 12) 
__ copies of ‘‘Very Personally Yours” 
(for girls 12 and over) 
0D Physiology Chart 
0 Teaching Guide 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


School 


Street 


OO 


acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. #7. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. amen 
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We should direct more attention to 
helping the superior student. Heart of 
a program for the gifted is the good 
teacher acting as tutor. 


Carl J. Schreiter 


Salvage the Gifted 


URING the years of our political 

growth, we have come to believe 
that an intelligent, well-informed citi- 
zenry, honestly and seriously concerned 
* with matters of public interest, is indis- 
pensable for the preservation and 
flowering of democratic government. 
All of us believe that the future of 
America lies in the quality of its youth; 
that the quality of the individual is an 
index of the caliber of the nation, and 
that public education of a high degree 
for all is an ideal toward which we 
must continue to strive. 

It is my feeling that the schools of 
America have been overlooking the 
most powerful potential in perpetuating 
and safeguarding the future develop- 
ment of our national heritage. We are 
not taking advantage of the greatest 
national asset and resource that we 
possess: the intelligence and capacity 
of our gifted youth. 

I do not mean to imply that we are 
doing nothing. My feeling is that we 
are doing far too little. That the handi- 
capped, either mentally or physically or 
both, need special services we defi- 
nitely recognize. Our natural sympa- 
thies for the afflicted impel us to make 
provision for them. However, when we 
come to providing opportunity, stimula- 
tion, inspiration, guidance, and direction 
for the mentally superior we falter. We 
are so busy tilling sterile soil that we 
have little or no time, energy, and 
finances available with which to culti- 
vate the most fertile soil we possess. 

These forgotten and neglected youth 


Mr. Schreiter is principal of Chico senior 
high school. 
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are the very ones who have the most to 
offer our land. They represent the 
future leadership of America. It is my 
belief that no financial expediture, no 
expenditure of human energy, no type 
of teaching will bring a return to the 
nation comparable to that which would 
result from inspiring, guiding, and 
teaching our gifted youth. 

Let me suggest a procedure by which 
we can accomplish the desired devel- 
opment and growth of our competent 
young people and open up to them 
new fields of human endeavor and 
learning. As these youth are those who 
will go on to higher institutions of learn- 
ing in the majority of cases let us, in 
the academic fields, specifically those of 
English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, and the languages, make avail- 
able teachers with the necessary time 
to guide and direct the gifted on an 
individual basis. 

Teacher As Tutor 

What they require is guidance, direc- 
tion, inspiration, teaching by gifted 
teachers. The teachers should be not 
only well-grounded in their own spe- 
cialties of learning but broadly cultured; 
with the capacity and desire to inspire 
young people. Essentially the work 
would be completely individualized as 
each student should progress as rapidly 
as his capabilities permit. At times 
some of the work could be done on a 
small-group basis but never involving 
groups so large as to constitute class 
size. Class work as such should be 
avoided. Basically the teacher would 
be a tutor. Unless the program is com- 
pletely individualized, it will fail in its 
purpose. These teachers should be 


provided at least two periods daily for 
this program. Naturally the time neces- 
sary would depend upon the size o! 
the school and the number of students 
admitted to this type of study. 

There are many problems and diffi- 
culties to overcome. These we can 
overcome if we but understand and 
appreciate the immense educational 
returns inherent in such a program. If 
we cannot begin in all of the depart- 
ments suggested above we can begin in 
one or two, and make available one or 
two teachers from classroom teaching 
for several periods daily. What these 
young people need is opportunity and 
inspiration so that they may utilize their 
inherent capabilities as fully as possible. 
We must believe that we are dealing 
with individual personalities, extremely 
worthwhile and sacred in their own 
right; important indispensable units in 
the nation. 

Selection of outstanding students for 
this program can readily flow from 
functioning guidance programs. With 
such guidance facilities at hand we can 
choose those of ability who have dem- 
onstrated through their earnestness and 
educational achievement their fitness for 
exceptional educational opportunity. 
We will have a variety of concrete bases 
of judgments. Not only will guidance 
of the proper caliber make selection 
feasible but it will discover those who 
can prepare themselves for future ad- 
mission to the gifted program. 


Special Gifts Needed 

The outstanding factor in this pro- 
gram, as in all other educational 
endeavors, is the teacher. These teach- 
ers must be alive with stimulating 
thoughts. They must be people who 
have the capacity to integrate ideas into 
the stream of human thought. They 
must be teachers who can inculcate 
intellectual habits of thought, interest 
and pride in intellectual achievement. 
A teacher suited for the gifted program 
must have real grasp not only of his 
own field, but of allied fields and at the 
same time possess a warmth of human 
understanding as well as enthusiasm in 
assisting and leading young people of 
capacity far beyond what is ordinarily 
expected of high school students. 

Let us remember that the keen mind 
is a delicate instrument responsive to 
an enormous range of stimuli and 
always active. Let us nurture and 
develop the resources inherent in suc! 
minds. The beneficial return to the 
individuals involved and to the nation 
can be of a magnitude beyond our 
fondest hopes. 
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WORE than 
2000 teachers 


in more we 


37 Chartered Chapters 


Have already enrolled in the new C.T.A. Group INCOME PROTECTION 
PLAN. As you read this message additional C.T.A. Chapters are being 
enrolled in this attractive low cost insurance plan. A serious accident or 
illness may drain a lifetime’s savings. The C.T.A. INCOME PROTEC- 
TION PLAN was designed by California teachers to provide this needed 
protection. There is no substitute for CASH to meet our daily living 


needs. 


Suggest to your President that a Company Representative be invited to 


discuss the details of this worthwhile group program. 


Washivigton National 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


416 West Eighth Street 681 Market Street 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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@ Your pupils will get the best and 
most satisfying results from their 
creative efforts when they use the 
best materials. Sargent School Art 
Materials are produced by the mas- 
ter color-craftsmen who have made 
Sargent Colors for professional ar- 
tists for many years. Because the 
same degree of skill and care is used 
in the manufacture of Sargent 
School Materials, both teacher and 
student are assured the highest qual- 
ity products for their art activities. 


Producing fine quality color materi- 
als is our one and only business... 
there is a Sargent color material for 
every part of your art program. 


FREE! Use handy coupon below to 
send for your copy of ‘‘TEACHERS’ 
PETS’... an informative booklet with 
8 practical classroom art projects. 
Illustrates a variety of stimulating 
new ideas by teachers themselves for 
your students...using simple, easy- 
to-get Sargent materials and show- 
ing exactly “how-to-do-it.” 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE ‘Teachers’ Pets’’ 


booklet of classroom art projects. 
NAME 

SCHOOL NAME 

GRADE(S) TAUGHT 

ADDRESS 

city 
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JOHN GAGE MARVIN 
(Continued from Page 26) 


passed, the prohibition against state 
funds being apportioned to schools not 
free from sectarian bias was repealed. 

One of the most interesting features 
of this legislation was its failure to 
authorize in specific terms state aid to 
denominational schools, and its refer- 
ence to the “common school district” 
in incorporated cities which might be 
set up as ward schools. To receive 
state aid it was necessary that these 
schools be conducted in accordance 
with the standards of the school law 
requiring certificated teachers and a 
minimum school term of three months. 
The fact that they were referred to as 
“common school districts” would imply 
that they were regarded as standard 
institutions of elementary instruction as 
found then so universally in the Middle 
Atlantic states. 


Defeated by American Party 


There was an unfavorable public 
reaction to this legislation in certain 
quarters. The Protestant press was 
vociferous in its denunciations of state 
aid to Catholic schools. In 1853 the 
Know-Nothing Party (known in Cali- 
fornia as the American Party) gained 
several seats in the legislature. In 1854 
Delos R. Ashley, assemblyman from 
Monterey county, introduced a _ bill 
which provided for a new school law 
and omitted the provisions permitting 
ward schools to receive a share of the 
school fund. The Ashley Bill failed to 
pass. At the next elections the Ameri- 


can Party won control of the legisla- 
ture and a bill by Ashley repealing the 
ward school provisions and prohibiting 
state aid to denominational schools 
passed both houses and received the 
approval of the governor. 

The school administration of scholarly 
John G. Marvin might have continued 
for another terms of three years. His 
advocacy of the cause of public educa- 
tion, his championship of standards 
for professional teachers, good school 
houses and adequate support, as well as 
his recommendation for the administra- 
tion of school lands, appear to have 
been well received. 

His undoing was his advocacy of aid 
for church schools. In doing this, he 
alienated the support of Protestants, 
drew the wrath of the Know-Nothing 
Party, and lost support in his own party, 
the Democratic. At the Democratic 
Party’s state convention held at Benicia 
on June 21, 1853, Marvin lost the nomi- 
nation to Paul K. Hubbs. 


Returns to Newspaper 


Hubbs was elected on September 7. 
Marvin rounded out his term on Decem- 
ber 31, 1853. Thereafter he returned 
to Empire City and undertook editor- 
ship of the Sonora Herald and the prac- 
tice of law. He was an unsuccessful 
candidate for county judge at the first 
election held in Stanislaus county. 
Shortly thereafter his health broke and 
because of his acute tubercular condi- 
tion he sought cure in the Hawaiian 
Islands. He died there on December 
10, 1857, at the early age of forty-two. 


“Just go right on, Miss Bush, as if we weren’t even here.” 
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Self- 
Appraisal 
and the 
Beginning 
Teacher 






This little drama in 
one act may be only 


a farce—and again 













it may be nearer the 
truth than we will 
admit. How much 
required duty is 
irrelevant—and how 
much is essential to 


good teaching? 















UR faculty has been evaluating 

itself. In comparing ourselves to 
the elusive Ideal Teacher, we came up 
a little short in measurement . . . to 
say nothing about what happened to 
our self-confidence. 

However, after the initial shock wore 
off, we imagined the following scene 
as a result of the colossal inferiority 
complex which we had all developed. 

Picture an interview between the 
student advisor of the college and a 
student who is about to begin her 
teaching career. 
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FROM MINE TO MILL 






AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 
cating plants . . . all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 


Pres ccenananat nae tg me er Re 









Some of the ore goes all the way to the 
mills by train. But railroads deliver mil- 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 
upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 
boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute. 


Iron ore is mined in many parts of the 
U.S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 
tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 
| average 15,000 carloads of ore a day. 






one, 





At big blast furnaces, the ore, together 
with limestone and scrap iron, is melted 
down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix” 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next 
stage of manufacture at the steel mills. 


Along with the daily movement of mil- 
lions of tons of steel products, the rail- 
roads are often faced with such chal- 
lenges as moving huge girders mounted 
on swivels and supported by two flat cars. 





Welding together the many steps in this gigantic process is one of the jobs 
of the world’s most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that 
system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 
other form of general transportation. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 22. 
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School Teachers Everywhere 
may now teach the 


Beginnings of American History 


from the 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
of the OLD DOMINION 


A Worn anp Picture Story OF 


VIRGINIA 


Descriptive Text by Francis B. Simxins, Ph.D. 


Designed for School Children 
Everywhere for History Study 
or for Scrapbook Use 


A Historical Presentation 
that Will Delight the School Child 
and Teacher Alike 


Beginning at Jamestown Island, Virginia, where 
the first permanent English settlers of America 
landed on May 13, 1607, the Study Scrapbook 
of the Old Dominion unfolds to the pupil an 
interesting pictorial account of the stirring times 
of the early colonists. It is a story of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and other illustrious patriots 
who led in the American Revolution. A fac- 
simile of the Declaration of Independence, and 
text of the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the Virginia Statute for Religious 
Freedom are included. It is American history 
from its very beginning. Printed on fine enamel 
paper on one side only, making it ideal for the 
child for cutting out the illustrations when 
making his or her own history scrapbook. 





36 PAGES—8!,” x 11” 
150 Illustrations 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT 
Including : 


8 Paces IN BEAUTIFUL 
Natural 
COLOR 





ENDORSED BY LEADING SCHOOL AUTHORITIES IN VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 
A DIVISION OF 


VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 North 5th Street * Richmond 19, Virginia 









SENT 
POSTPAID 


50¢ COPY 


When bought in quantities 
of 15 or more by teachers 
who assign book for 
classroom study, the 











GENTLEMEN: 









You may send me postpaid___ copies of the 


Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion. Enclosed 














is $ _to cover. (Check or Money Price is 
Order). Send 50 cents in coin for single copies. 40¢ COPY 
POSTPAID 








Name 
Address 
City 









State 
(Please type or print clearly) 









Advisor: Well, Miss Grad, I see by 
your papers that you are graduating 
with honors and the the staff seems to 
think you will become a_ successful 
teacher. 

Miss Grad (lowering her gaze and 
managing an embarrassed _ smile): 
Well, ... 


Advisor: Of course, you realize that 
more will be expected of you than just 
the ability to put over a reading lesson. 
You will have to be well informed at 
all times; that is, you should subscribe 
to several professional periodicals, read 
the most recent books in the area of 
education, keep up with the newer 
methods by taking courses offered by 
the college and the in-service program, 
and keep up with the current events by 
subscribing to local newspaper and 
national magazines. 


Miss Grad: I’ve been reading. . . 


Advisor: And not only will you be 
expected to attend the regular PTA 
meetings, but you must participate in 
committee work when you are invited, 
take an active part in community activi- 
ties and projects, help the school to 
keep the local citizens informed of the 
school’s activities, and use the com- 
munity resources in your teaching 
whenever possible. You would find it 
profitable to visit some of the lay people 
and become acquainted with what they 
have to offer you. 

Miss Grad: My evenings .. . 

Advisor: You must be very careful of 
the way you dress. Children are careful 
observers and our severest critics. Of 
course, you will want to make a favor- 
able impression on your associates and 
visiting parents. 

Miss Grad: My salary .. . 

Advisor: Many of the teachers make 
their own clothes. Fashion journals will 
help you. It is a good way to spend 
an evening and you will find that sew- 
ing will help stretch your pay check. 
Many teachers knit in their spare time, 
too. 

Miss Grad: My weekends .. . 

Advisor: You will probably need to 
have many parent conferences. In 
order to do a good job of reporting, 
you must keep your cumulative records 
up to date. Correct tests promptly and 
record the results. Don’t forget to keep 
your anecdotal record on each child so 
that you may more fully understand 
each one’s needs and accomplishments. 

Miss Grad: My goodness! 

Advisor: You must be a contributing 
member of your professional group. 
Join organizations of local teachers as 
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well as some of the state and national 
professional groups. Work with any 
curriculum - planning committees that 
may be formed, since there is much to 
be learned from such study and research 
groups. 

Miss Grad: My! 

Advisor: Become acquainted with the 
records kept in the office in order to 
have all reports in on time. Do a care- 
ful job of bookkeeping on your register 
since it is very important to have it 
correct at all times. Check absences 
and, if necessary, make a home call to 
verify an illness. This affords you an 
opportunity to visit many homes, giving 
you insight into some of the problems 
which might arise. 

Miss Grad: !!! 

Advisor: If you have any hobbies, 
share them with your children or your 


associates. Write articles for the pro- 
fessional journals, attend lectures and 
concerts, join music and drama groups, 
and get plenty of exercise. 

Miss Grad: Did you forget .. . 

Advisor: I’m glad you reminded me, 
Miss Grad, because you must try to 
keep your room neat at all times and 
sometimes just an hour or so of deco- 
rating once a week after school will do 
wonders for its appearance. 

Advisor: These are some suggestions 
which have come to my mind. They 
are by no means complete. Now— 
would you have another question to 
ask? 

Miss Grad (very timid and humble): 
Yes, Mrs. A... Tell me, when will I 
have time to teach??? 

KATHY STERNBERG 


San Jose School District, Pacheco 
School, Marin County 
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“If you’re going to be a teacher some day, Cedric, major 
in business administration, not education.” 
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Now Complete fr Grades 16 


THE WOODLAND FROLICS 
SERIES 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 
@ Adds fun to your reading program 
@ Stimulates interest in reading 
@ Bridges the gap between basal 
and free reading 
®@ Creates a desire in children 
to read ‘‘on their own” 
Reading is fun with this series of de- 
lightful animal stories. Each of the eight 
books of the Woodland Frolics, Series 
provides recreational reading that adds 
variety and zest to the reading program. 
Based on child interest, they furnish 
colorful contrast to the child-experience 
content of basic readers. Each book con- 
tains high story interest, colorful illustra- 
tions, large, easy-to-read type, and a 
vocabulary that overlaps that of leading 
basal reading series. 


WHO ARE YOU? 


Pre-primer 
List Net 
(Paper 
Binding) $ .48 $ .36 
(Cloth 
Binding) $1.00 $ .75 


WATCH ME 


$1.24 $ .93 


DOWNY DUCK 
GROWS UP 


First 
Reader $1.36 $1.02 


LITTLE LOST 
BO BO 


Second 
Reader $1.60 $1.20 


Primer 


Vacation 


Third 
Reader 1.68 1.26 


Gordo and the 
Hidden Treasure 


Fourth 
Reader $2.08 $1.56 
CHICHI’S MAGIC 
Fifth 
Reader 212 t39 
THE HEART OF 
THE WILD 
Sixth 
Reader 2.32 1.74 






Write for FREE 
descriptive literature. 


PUBLISHERS» AUSTIN, TEXAS 


RI aer- ee 
EBF PreViews 
TEACHERS: Get this colorful 


guide to over 1000 Educational 
Films & Filmstrips 


@ CrimMaxinc its 25th year of leadership in audio-visual education, EBF 
recently completed the most extensive mass-communication effort to teach- 
ers ever attempted in the A-V field. To date, the colorful new 40-page 
tabloid-size EBF Catalog and A-V Guide has been mailed or personally 
delivered to virtually every public schooi teacher in the U.S... . more than 
one-half million teachers! If you haven’t received your free copy of the new 
EBF Catalog, if you want to review these remarkable A-V resources now 
available to you... mail the coupon to EBF, today! 


SEE AND USE THESE NEW 
16mm. SOUND MOTION PICTURES 


Now ready, or about to be released are many new 

EBF sound films—in the areas of language arts, 

- — social studies and the sciences. Here are but a few, 
a as ready for you to preview. 


New Sucksdorff Films: EBF offers three more new and provocative films from 
the sensitive camera of Sweden’s great Arne Sucksdorff. Now or ready to be released 
are: THE BEAR AND THE HunTER (] reel, B/W, for primary and middle grades); 
. PEopLeE OF THE REINDEER — THE WIND From THE WEstT (114 reels, B/W, middle 
and upper elementary grades); and Gray GuLL THE HUNTER (114 reels, B/W, 
upper elementary and jr. and senior high levels). PAUL Witty is the collaborator 
for the first two, especially appropriate for language arts and reading classes. 
Dr. Karu LANG, director of the Swedish State Museum of Natural History, is the 
collaborator for “Gray Gull.” Don’t fail to preview these rare combinations of 
surpassing pictorial beauty, symbolic story-telling and intriguing nature study. 


New EBF Junior Film — Latest in the growing EBF Junior series is: LEARNING 
Asout Your Nose (8 minutes, B/W and color), wherein a Doctor, using both 
dialogue and narration, explains the breathing, smelling and protective functions 
of the nose — employing animation and microphotography. The film is ideal for 
health and hygiene classes. Be sure to preview, soon! 


New Biology — Zoology Films: Wittiam A. ANDERSON, with his unique talent 
for producing outstanding natural science color films, has completed two newly 
released EBFilms for high school and college students in biology and zoology 
classes. Maintaining the same superlative standard of his earlier MONARCH BUTTER- 
FLY STORY are: CRUSTACEANS (Lobsters, Barnacles, Shrimp and Their Relatives); 
and Worms (The Annelida—Leeches, Earthworms and Sea Worms). The new 
science films combine vivid camera action studies, animated drawings and micro- 
photography to provide a remarkably clear impression of the appearance, habitat, 
structure and behavior of these two important animal classifications. (Each film 
is 114 reels, in color or black and white.) 


New Disney Vanishing Prairie Filmstrip Series: based on the Walt Disney 
Academy Award motion picture. Many of the memorable sequences are now 
preserved in a series of six integrated filmstrips, in color, including: The American 
Prairie; The American Buffalo; Prairie Dogs; The Mountain Lion; Coyotes and 
Other Prairie Animals; and Birds of the Prairie. Dr. KARL P. ScHMipT of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum collaborated. 


@ Latest releases among many new EBFilmstrips include: Classroom Art for Middle 
Grades — The City Community; and Life in Early America — each a series of six, 
in color. 


Excydipuedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 


. amen Hig 
a me 


Dept. ST-256 


| have not received your new 1956 Catalog and would appreciate 


a Free copy 
Please send on 10-Day Approval, the following filmstrip series as 
described above, at $36.00 per each series of six: 


(Fill in the titles desired on lines below.) 


State: 


VALUES TO 
LIVE BY 


Sarah Carter 


HE Moral and Spiritual Values 

Committee of CTA, born in the 
spring of 1954, has had a brief but 
interesting history. The original group 
of twenty-seven council members came 
together by a common interest in moral 
and spiritual values and the role of the 
school in the development of such 
values. The committee has grown in 
interest and expanded its activities until 
it now enlists the cooperation of nearly 
every California teacher. 

It is the duty of the committee to 
determine goals for the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values consistent 
with the public school role in the 
acknowledged partnership of church, 
home, and school. The outcome, how- 
ever, depends on the imagination, skill, 
and enterprise of each and _ every 
teacher. 


Schools Not Godless 


That the schools are Godless has 
been as commonly heard in recent years 
as that the three R’s are not well taught. 
The public is being reassured on the 
important three R’s issue. The MSV 
committee is attempting similar reassur- 
ance concerning the equally important 
job of developing in children the moral 
and spiritual values generally sanctioned 
in our democratic society. 

“Values to Live By,” available now 
from CTA headquarters, is our first 
publication. It is designed for use by 
interest groups among faculty members 
and in local associations. An interest 
group may meet in the faculty work- 
room or over cups of coffee to discuss 
the unlimited opportunities to build in 
children moral and spiritual resources. 

At first an interest group will just 
talk, question, and disagree. It will be 
immediately apparent that participants 
need supplemental background reading. 
The MSV Committee can provide a 


Mrs. Carter is chairman of the CTA 
committee on Moral and Spiritual Values 
and a high school teacher in Eureka. 
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bibliography of materials readily acces- 
sible and easily read. CTA Journal 
periodically publishes a suggested read- 
ing list, and a longer bibliography may 
be had for the asking. Along with the 
bibliography and “Values to Live By” 
will be sent a copy of Dr. Arthur Corey’s 
speech on “Moral and Spiritual Values” 
delivered before the state PTA conven- 
tion in 1954. In a sense, Dr. Corey’s 
speech is the policy-making statement 
of the committee and outlines clearly 
the purposes and limits of our proposed 
contribution to good education in 
California. 


A Wide Exploration 


The progress of the interest groups 
will follow the pattern of the state com- 
mittee itself. It will inquire fully and 
explore widely, yet act slowly. A de- 
fining of such terms as moral values and 
spiritual values will stimulate interest- 
ingly divergent ideas, and each group 
will doubtless make its own workable 
definitions. The committee, however, 
pretty generally now thinks in terms of 
Dr. Corey’s statement that “moral 
values are exhibited in conduct, and 
spiritual values tend to involve the 
attitudes, appreciations, beliefs, and 
emotions out of which conduct emerges.” 

Perhaps independently each group 
will establish its purpose and in so 
doing will appraise the statement of 
objectives of the state committee as 
unanimously approved by the state 
council in April, 1954. These were: 

“To help teachers develop in pupils a 
greater recognition of God and religion 
as factors in our culture, and to instill 
a desire to participate in the religious 
life of the community. 

“To help teachers find, explore, and 
use methods of teaching which will 
implant and nourish in youth the moral 
virtues and spiritual values sanctioned 
in our democratic society.” 


Many Should Assist 


When an interest group has reached 
the step of determining objectives, it is 
ready to enlist the help of parents and 
other interested lay people. No doubt 
each PTA unit has a member who will 
gladly enter the discussion. As long 
ago as 1952 the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers published a hand- 
book and discussion guide on moral and 
spiritual values. Just as the PTA took a 
lively lead in being sure that Johnny 
is mastering the basic skills, that organi- 
zation has declared that the basic 
purpose of education is concerned with 
building character. 
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Church leaders of the several faiths 
represented in nearly every American 
community are valuable resource people 
in an interest group. They can be most 
helpful in determining the lines between 
the responsibilities of the school and 
the church, and the school and the 
home. Together, the teacher and the 
lay leader have the responsibility of 
observing strictly the principle of the 
separation of church and state, and at 
the same time strengthening the public 
school in its work of insuring democratic 
survival by developing the values fun- 
damental to the health of any organized 
society. 


Lines to Watch 


Realizing that it is important to dis- 
tinguish clearly between prohibited 
areas in the field of public education, 
the committee offers two principles: 

1. The study of moral and spiritual 
subject matter, when and as it enters 
into the classroom program, should be 
designed to give the student an under- 
standing of the religious factors of our 
cultural heritage, and an_ informal, 
respectful, and appreciative attitude 
toward all religious faiths and creeds 
that have contributed to American 
society. 

2. The study of the subject should 
be conducted entirely without intent to 
indoctrinate. Our teaching of these 
matters must never reach the point 
where any child is weaned away from 
the religious faith of his own home. 

By committee request, counsel is 
compiling legal interpretation and court 
rulings which pertain to religion and 
the public school. It will be the attor- 
neys purpose to make _ information 
available and understandable to all 
teachers. The committee seeks to allay 
fears that might cause teachers to avoid 
the basic area of moral and spiritual 
values. 

In response to expressed need, the 
committee is at work on compiling 
material in secondary art, music, library, 
and social service fields having to do 
with the major faiths of mankind. 
Sometime next fall teachers may have 
annotated lists of books, films, music, 
etc., that will be usable in teaching 
about the faiths. 

The committee is young and enthusi- 
astic. Response to our “Values to Live 
By” is encouraging. Your opinions, 
your criticism, and suggestions will be 
helpful. Since the committee speaks 
for the entire membership, our effective- 
ness is proportionate to the cooperation 


. of teachers throughout the state. 


How Do YOU 
Choose A Texthook ? 


No question about it—this picture does not 
illustrate your method of choosing a text! 
You are aware of the many important ele- 
ments that should be present in the text 
you pick to help you teach your students. 
You have a right to expect an attractive 
format, durable binding, appealing page 
design, and strong legible type. You are 
entitled to the most convenient and effi- 
cient organization of text material, as well 
as accurate information in which you can 
have confidence. These features, along 
with the most modern and effective teach- 
ing aids available, are the elements which 
have built the Macmillan reputation for 
over a half-century of textbook publishing. 
Macmillan texts are planned with you in 
mind; they are designed to help you teach. 


See for yourself— 
inquire about 


THE 
MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH 
SERIES 


Primary through High School 


Ill New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 








HEALTH ACTION SERIES 


expands healthy 
patterns of living 


This completely new Health Action 
Series is prepared by experts in 
health education. Their special 
qualifications meet today’s needs 
in this vital subject. 


CHARLOTTE E. WILCOX 
JEANNE S. BROUILLETTE 
EDITH S. McCALL 
WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 











Texts for grades 1 through 8 present: 

e EXCELLENT BALANCE BETWEEN MENTAL HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL HEALTH, SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND 
SAFETY HABITS 

HIGH INTEREST PRESENTATION 

UNIQUE VISUAL HELPS 

COMPLETE TEACHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

© A NEW SERIES THROUGHOUT 















Ask our representative, Cletus E. Zumwalt, 711 Sycamore Ave., 
Modesto, Calif., to show you these books or write for descrip- 
tion and samples 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY~ e ae) E bal 8) 
1900 N. Narragansett oS Chicago 39, HI. 




















This internationally famous train 

flashes across sixteen countries on its way 
to the fabulous and colorful civilizations of 
the mysterious East. It carries First and Second 
class only. Single and double berth compart- 
ments at night Wagons -Lits International 
Sleeping Car Company, and sitting rooms dur- 
ing the day, with a dining car (Wagon-Restau- 
rant) catering from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. The 
official languages for the entire distance are 


French and English. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance reservations made 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our four offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY” 


7 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
NATIONAL 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. * 6030 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


nae: RAILROADS ee eee ie ee 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. CTA-1 
















I's Furs Please send me free sieiine 


the new illustrated . Nhl uaissininiciaeinnacenigaddeniad | 
to co Pius, booklet “*Fronce."' City State 











Mark of a Teacher 


The word “teacher” is always pro- 
nounced the same, is easy to spell, but 
means many things to many people. 
“From Anglo-Saxon taecan, to teach, 
show, command; allied to tihan, to 
accuse,” states my dictionary, in part. 


The first good practice of great 
teachers is to put thoughtfulness 
of others first. They seem to do it 
unconsciously. It is a part of their way 
of life. Observe a truly great teacher- 
artist at work and you will observe that 
he or she: (1) isn’t annoyed at helping 
fellow teachers with a difficult problem; 
(2) respects the rights of pupils, teach- 
ers, parents, and administrators; (3) 
isn’t too busy to be pleasant and cheer- 
ful; (4) considers others to the extent 
of being on time for class, meetings, 
and appointments in and out of school. 


You will be able to find other ways 
in which great teachers show their 
respect for others. This merely points 
out that this quality is part of the “soul” 
of every great teacher. 


The second good practice of every 
great teacher is to respect the truth, 
and to recognize his or her great respon- 
sibility. A great teacher fully under- 
stands that respect for the rights and 
opinions of others requires understand- 
ing the fact that “truth” is viewed from 
many different eyes. 


Observe the great teacher and you 
will find that: (1) he emphasizes use 
of research; (2) he regards highly the 
broad learnings in accepted “bodies of 
knowledge” and the great teacher finds 
how to stimulate pupil interest in such 
learnings; (3) he practices the process 
of thinking; (4) the artist-teacher is 
thorough. He makes truth a fascinating 
voyage of discovery, not a thirty-five 
station reception of a garrulous broad- 
cast. He puts a punch in pedagogy, 
knowing the need for truth and strength. 
As the Great Teacher struck at tyranny, 
he strikes a blow at falsehood. 


The spirit of self-sacrifice in the 
sense that he is willing to work hard is 
obviously a third practice of the great 
teacher. This is not drudgery; it is 
service at its best. Our great profession 
ranks near the top in service because 
no capable person enters teaching 
merely for money. No great teacher 
overlooks the value of hard work. 


A. R. WAGNER 
Oakland 
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Is It Deductible ? 


QO. Concerning what is deductible 
on our income tax—has any change 
been made, or does the article in the 
May, 1954, CTA Journat still hold? 


Ans. After difficulties encountered 
by some teachers as result of the May, 
1954, answer to an income tax question, 
I decided never to tackle that subject 
again. However, I shall attempt to give 
you the latest interpretations as they 
have been given us by Internal Revenue 
representatives. 

The 1954 article cited the Circuit 
Court decision which asserted that “In 
those cases where attendance at sum- 
mer school is required and undertaken 
to enable a teacher to continue her 
existing position, necessary and reason- 
able expenses paid in connection with 
attending summer school will be de- 
ductible. (Tuition, room rent, cost of 
travel, and the difference between the 
costs of living at home and at summer 
school were described as necessary and 
reasonable expenses.) 

“In those cases where summer courses 
are taken for the purpose of obtaining 
a teaching position, qualifying for per- 
manent status, a higher position, ad- 
vances on a salary schedule, or to fulfill 
the general cultural aspirations of the 
teacher, a deduction for summer school 
expenses may NOT be made.” 

These precedents still hold, but as 
they are being interpreted by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, few teachers 
could ever qualify. Instances where 
a teacher was at the top of the salary 
schedule and would suffer a salary 
decrement if she did not complete 
courses to meet her professional growth 
hurdle have been disallowed. We and 
our legal counsel disagree with this 
interpretation, but it would take a court 
case to reverse it. 

We have held that costs of summer 
session courses taken as a requirement 
for renewal of a provisional credential 
should be deductible under this ruling. 
The Bureau, however, asserts that such 
courses are properly a part of a teach- 
er’s original preparation for his vocation 
and are no more deductible than any 
expenses of a college education. 

The CTA could take a disputed case 
on one of these rulings through the 
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courts, but the process is expensive and 
would solve only a small part of the 
total problem. The CTA policy is that 
loss of an increment on the salary sched- 
ule actually is the loss of the teacher’s 
original position in the district. There- 
fore, the costs of any course taken to 


Some questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


Secretary, Personnel Standards Commission 


meet required professional growth hur- 
dles should be deductible for the year 
in which they are incurred. 

We have little hope of winning such 
an interpretation in the Federal Courts. 
The proper course is to launch a vigor- 
ous effort through the NEA to obtain 


WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


An idea we hope proves interesting, useful 


\ 


Chicago Natural History Museum offers 


Science Teaching Aid ig | 


18 different U.S. rocks and minerals boxed 
and accurately labeled for classroom use in 


teaching science, nature and the natural 


resources of our country. Accompanied by 


90-page illustrated booklet. 


e This booklet, which the chil- 


dren can read themselves, with 
26 pages of photographs, helps identify 
and classify rocks and minerals. It 
provides factual material about each one 


Above shows box of specimens included with the 
Pebble Pups’ booklet. Box 44% x 71%" contains 18 
different rocks and minerals, meals labeled: 
quartz, mica, granite, chrysocolla, conglomerate, etc. 


of the specimens—some of them millions 
of years old. .\t is called “For Pebble Pups”. 


This authoritative booklet is a basic help 
in working out a science or nature study unit. 
It goes far beyond this in starting youngsters 
on lifetime hobby and in awakening them to 
the excitement and adventure to be found 
in study of geology and mineralogy. 


Information is given about fossils, oil traps, 
volcanoes, gems, Carlsbad Caverns, and open 
pit mines. Suggests reading and recommends 
the very simple but necessary equipment. 





Because of its value in the school curricu- 
lum, CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
sends out, at cost, box of specimens (pictured 
above) including 90- page booklet For PEBBLE 
pups—a handy, junior collecting guide. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


FOR THE SPECIMEN BOX including 90-page 
PEBBLE PUPS BOOKLET (described), send 
your name, address and $1.25 with your 
order to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM, Chicago 5, Ill. Postage is prepaid. 


Here’s easy way fo relax! 


Enjoy that refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
flavor. And chewing helps relieve tension. 


AS-160 





legislation supporting this viewpoint. 
First steps toward this goal will be 
taken by the California delegation in 
Portland next summer when we intro- 
duce and push a resolution giving such 
legislation a high priority in the NEA 
legislative program. 

Meanwhile, with only rare excep- 
tions, teachers are stuck with the_ costs 
of summer session courses without much 
hope of income tax deductions. 


Tenure 


QO. Can aman who has tenure in a 
senior high school accept employment 


in a junior college in the same school 
system with the automatic and posi- 
tive assurance that his tenure in the 
high school will immediately become 
applicable to his new junior college 
position? In the case at hand, the 
high school and college boards of 
trustees are separate, but always meet 
in joint sessions. The same superin- 
tendent is in charge of both the senior 
high school and the junior college. 


Ans. The fact that your high school 
and college governing boards are not 
identical, even though they meet in 
joint sessions and employ the same 








































1956 SUMMER SESSION 


in friendly and healthful TUCSON 


ROMANTIC NOGALES 
gateway of Mexico's new West Coast Highway 


FAMOUS SAN XAVIER MISSION 


founded in 1789 ''The White Dove of the Desert" 
MOUNT LEMMON 


an hour's scenic drive from the campus to this 
famous nine-thousand-foot-high mountain resort 


ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM 
Myriad exhibits of the Southwest, beautifully displayed 


DESERT MUSEUM 


Flora and fauna of the desert in natural settings 


JUNE 11-JULY 14,; JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


264 COURSES IN 36 FIELDS 


National Authorities for Classes and 
Workshops in Education, English, History 
and Political Science 


Special Tour: History of MEXICO, conducted by Dr. Russell C. Ewing — 


five weeks — lectures on campus: June 11-22. 
By air to Mexico City and tour of historical 
cities and scenes, June 23-July 14. Six units credit. 


Air conditioned library, classrooms, Student 
Union and men's and women's residence halls. 


Write DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 






superintendent, makes it unlikely that 
Section 13091 of the Education Code 
would apply in your case. Tenure 
would not be transferred to the new 
position automatically, and the college 
board could not grant permanent status 
voluntarily until you have served your 
three-year probationary period in the 
new position. 

The safe procedure would be to re- 
quest leave of absence from the high 
school district each year until tenure is 
acquired in the college district, then 
resign from the high school. This has 
been done in a number of cases and it 
is the only way to be sure that your 
tenure status is protected. 


Can a Teacher 
Request a Hearing ? 


QO. Is it CTA policy that a dis- 
missed teacher is unethical in request- 
ing a board hearing? A teacher in 
our area asserts that CTA representa- 
tives opposed such a hearing in her 
case. 


Ans. On the contrary, CTA field 
service has operated on the belief that 
any teacher should be allowed a hear- 
ing before the governing board with- 
out prejudice if he feels that he has 
been unfairly dismissed. 

However, there are some restrictions 
on the manner in which such a hearing 
could be conducted if it is to give op- 
portunity for the teacher to present his 
case and yet not involve the entire 
community in decisions on personnel 
matters. 

We have had other cases where it 
was a group of parents who had the 
teacher under fire and exploited an 
emotionally charged crowd at an open 
board meeting as a means of pressing 
for the teacher’s dismissal. CTA policy 
is the same in both cases. 


We generally advise a closed meeting 
in which the teacher can present any 
evidence in his own behalf, along with 
whatever witnesses can offer valid tes- 
timony from first-hand experience. At 
the same time, the administration could 
file its report or otherwise present its 
case for recommending the teacher's 
dismissal. 

Some of us have observed numerous 
mass meetings concerning disputed dis- 
missals. We have found that personnel 
matters are seldom, if ever, clarified in 
such a gathering where personalities 
and emotions take precedence over 
facts in swaying audience reactions. 
Community cleavages become so deep 
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as to be detrimental to the educational 
program. 

We do not mean to remove a teacher’s 
moral right to such a public hearing in 
cases where a dismissal has been a 
flagrantly arbitrary decision contrary to 
all evidence. It should be a very last 
resort after all other channels for recon- 
sideration have been exhausted. Even 
then, the board is not legally required 
to grant any kind of a hearing to pro- 
bationary employees. 

In the case to which you apparently 
refer, a CTA representative did advise 
that a mass meeting under existing con- 
ditions could accomplish little or noth- 


The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 


nemncencoctie veintinite 


aRristTa 
Rarer cevowr 


Gesreres, 
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Lind print 


CRAYOLA® .. . ARTISTA® Water Colors 
. . . ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
. . . SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested, 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Western Division Office: 
5636 E. 61st St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
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ing, while a careful study of how a 
dismissal became so explosive should 
result in improved personnel policies 
which would prevent recurrence of this 
type of dispute. The teacher had 
assured us that she did not wish to 
return to the district anyway. 

The “existing conditions” included 
rather violent pro and con reactions to 
a mimeographed complaint which the 
teacher had circulated in the com- 
munity. Those people who love a good 
fight should not be indulged by giving 
them a voice in personnel administra- 
tion—a function which is the responsi- 
bility of the board and its employees. 


Retirement 


Q. Why does the CTA continue to 
promote retirement plans in which 
we present teachers must contribute 
to the support of those already 
retired? 


WHAT IS A TEACHER? 
(Continued from Page 12) 


to a formal presidential dinner), many 
of the 115,000 teachers “lost” to the 
profession each year can be saved. 


Boosts High Standards 


He shows how lowering of standards 
actually works against easing the 
teacher shortage, and quotes T. M. 
Stinnett, executive secretary, NEA Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, as 
saying: 

“The better and more intensive a 
man’s training, the more likely he is to 
stay with the profession he’s trained for. 
If a young man has invested a lot of 
time and effort to get a highly prized 
and respected certificate, he’s not likely 
to chuck it all and go into another line 
of work.” 

His travels in covering this story took 
Mr. Leonard to Bay City, Michigan, 
where he studied the widely-publicized 
plan for putting teachers’ aides in the 
classroom. Although the plan might be 
valuable, he thinks, as an emergency 
measure where overcrowding can’t be 
avoided, Mr. Leonard has reservations 
about putting “fifty children inside four 
walls,” no matter how many adults are 
present. 

A striking additional feature of this 
comprehensive review of the teacher in 
American life is LOOK’s hard-hitting 
“Magna Charta for Teachers,” in which 
is outlined in full detail the rights and 
privileges of a teacher as a professional, 
as an honored citizen and in relation- 
ships with parents. 


Ans. Your question reflects some 
widely held misinformation. While all 
improvements in the retirement system 
advocated by the CTA have extended 
the benefits to teachers already retired, 
these benefits are not paid by active 
members of the retirement system. 

Your contributions are for your own 
retirement only. Not even the costs of 
administering the program are charged 
to the payments you make. All im- 
proved benefits for retired teachers are 
carried by the State at no cost to the 
teachers, past or present. 
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JOINTLY SPONSORED BY SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE AND LONG BEACH 
STATE COLLEGE. DIRECTED BY DR. 
P. VICTOR PETERSON, PRESIDENT OF 
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ADMINISTRATION 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP. John A. 


AS EDUCA- 


Bartky. Stanford, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1956. 256 pages. 
$4.75. 


“The School administrator is not an angel 





Gabriel watching over a flock that can do 
no wrong; more often than not, his job is 
to keep the inhabitants of a Hades within 
their own jurisdiction,” according to Dr. 
John A. Bartky, the author of “Admin- 
istration as Educational Leadership.” Dr. 
Bartky is a professor of educational admin- 
istration at Stanford University and direc- 
tor of the Public Education Association. 


“Most public school administrative theory 
is developed deductively from the assump- 
tion that all teachers are devoted to their 
profession and that all children are Little 
Lord Fauntleroys,” says the author, “but in 
actuality public school administration is an 
applied science which draws its premises 
from the prevailing culture of society; its 
laws from anthropology, psychology, busi- 
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Children develop spelling power by: 

seeing the word structure 

hearing how the word sounds 

thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 

writing practice 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
review the phonetic and structural 
skills at every level. It’s the logical 
way to strengthen reading ability! 
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meanings; also correlated with lan- 
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Also available: Clothbound Edition 
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ness, and political sciences; and its daia 
from school experience.” 


Dr. Bartky first examines the behavior 
that various types of society expect from 
their educational leaders. The success of 
a leader, he says, rests on such points as 
understanding how personality works and 
how organizations behave, knowing how io 
administer an organization, and compre- 
hending what the morality of leadership is, 
He brings in research findings from many 
disciplines to cast light on these problems. 


In the second part of the book, Dr. 
Bartky shows how the theories of Part | 
can be translated into practice, drawing 
from his own experience to illustrate his 
points. For example, to back up his claim 
that even the toughest, rowdiest com- 
munity leaders are truly interested in their 
children’s welfare, he cites the case of a 
wealthy bootlegger whose speeding trucks 
were constantly endangering the children 
at a school where Bartky was principal 
during Prohibition days. 


Bartky called on the man in his luxurious 
apartment in the midst of Chicago slums. 
“If the kids don’t get killed by your trucks,” 
he said, “they’re going to land in jail be- 
cause they don’t know right from wrong.” 
The bootlegger gave the word to his truck 
drivers; they slowed down to a snail’s pace. 
He gave the school enough money to out- 
fit a playground and even volunteered to 
give a speech to the children about living 
a righteous life. Dr. Bartky says the speech 
“was more effective than the strictures of 
ten teachers.” 

Many other problems are discussed: the 
principal’s relationship with his teachers, 
the role of the supervisor in dealing with 
principals and teachers, and the threefold 
role of the teacher—as educator, admin- 
istrator, and educational statesman. 





SCHOOL BOARD - SUPERINTEND- 
ENT RELATIONSHIPS, 1956 Year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Washington, 
D.C., 496 pages, $5.00. 


America’s public school boards and their 
administrators, the superintendents, live 
and move in pressures as a sailing craft 
moves in wind and tide. That is the way 
it has always been and that is the way it 
must be—as long as our schools are literally 
of the people. 

The future of America’s children does 
not lie in turning off the pressures, though 
there are a good many extremist pushes 
right now that the schools could well do 
without, in the interest of getting on with 
the business of education. The future, for 
better or worse, depends on what the 
school boards and the superintendents do 
with those pressures. 

After all, the whole unique American 
concept of public responsibility for the 
education of all children is the result of 
pressures. 

Taken singly, most pressures are well 
intentioned. Many are useful. Taken in 
the mass, they are overwhelming. If un- 
sorted and unrestrained, they could crowd 
out the curriculum, disperse the student 
bodies, stuff the buildings with tons of 
promotional material, not to mention the 
greatest danger latent in ungoverned or 
exploited education pressures—the trans- 
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posing of the schools into an arena for 
community fights. 

Everyone who is anyone and virtually 
every organization bigger than the neigh- 
borhood crochet club has something to 
promote in the schools. 

Employers write letters to the editor 
declaring that the schools do everything 
except teach kids to read, write, and figure. 
And the next week a businessmen’s organi- 
zation suggests adding to the curriculum a 
class in how to apply for a job, with their 
members as visiting teachers. 

Professional people organize for a “re- 
turn to the fundamentals,” and then turn 
up at the next board meeting as members 
of a dads’ club, with a demand for $100,- 
000 worth of new football field for their 
school. 

A superintendent who operates a district 
known for its good relations with teachers 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


Summer School in Switzerland and Tours 


Two three week sessions in July-August at 
University of Lausanne. Up to six units col- 
lege credit in French, Education, Psychology, 
History, Political Science. Fully accredited. 


Cost from $685 (includes airflight, or boat, 
New York to New York, tuition, room, board, 
tips, etc.) Post-course tours optional. 


Three Select Tours: 48-67 days, 9-10 coun- 
tries by deluxe liners, Cristoforo Colombo, 
Vulcania, Homeric (or airflight), led by Pep- 
perdine professors, 3-6 units college credit 
available. From $1,085.00. 


“Olympics — Grand Tour of the World”: 
65 days airflight, 20 countries, — 
Olympic games, Christmas in Holy Land, top 
grade hotels, excursions, meals, tips, etc., 


$2,485.00. 


Early Reservations Recommended! 
Contact Office of Travel Education 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


1121 West 79th Street, Los Angeles 44, 
PL 3-1411, for details. 





SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

ee through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


eomecoamrpecaartreoco 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1956 Summer Session 


Education Workshops . . Specialized Re- 
gional Programs . . . Distinguished Visiting 
and Resident Faculty . . . Write to Dean of 


Summer Session, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu 14, Hawaii. 


June 27 to August 27 
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and nublic and within the board was asked 
to what one thing he attributed his schools’ 
long record of cooperation. He thought 
briefly, then being a man who in 30 years 
in the schools has never learned pedagese, 
said, “Fairness.” 

Much is being talked, written, and spent 
in an effort to get superior men and women 
into school superintendencies. It is strange 
that the public has not recognized that the 
job of the school board member also calls 
for qualities beyond the ordinary. 

Wilma Morrison, education editor of the 
Portland Oregonian and a member of the 
commission which wrote School Board- 
Superintendent Relationships, wrote an 
article about the book from which the para- 
graphs above were taken. Cecil D. Har- 
desty, superintendent of schools of San 
Diego county, was also a member of the 
10-member commission. 

The pressures about which Wilma Mor- 
rison writes spell out the subject of the 
opening chapter of the yearbook and pro- 
vide a theme for the 13 well-written chap- 
ters. This is a book-camera, providing a 
candid picture of the superintendent and 
the board member. There is sharp focus 
on important points, as well as wide range 
to bring in helpful details. This is a book 
which should be recommended in every 
school district. JWM 


A TEACHER’S ANSWER. By Percy 
B. Caley. New York: Vantage Press, 
1955; 279 pages; $3.50. 

“First, reduce the size of the large classes 
throughout the public schools, but espe- 
cially in the grades where it is still possible 
to develop efficient learning skills and to 
mold character. The maximum might be 
no more than twelve pupils to a class. 

“Second, resolve somehow the conflict 
between compulsory attendance and _ vol- 
untary education. Either the compulsory 
attendance age should be lowered to the 
point—if there is such—where coercive 
education is still practicable; or, provide 
administrators and teachers with the au- 
thority, and the means, for compulsory 
education. The present situation is illogi- 
cal, unworkable, and—worst of all—eco- 
nomically and morally unhealthy. Set up 
special classes and schools, if necessary, for 
the intractable. It is a tragic mistake to try 
to make a reformatory out of the public 
school with its mass education and assem- 
bly-line techniques. 

“Third, an adequate supply of capable 
teachers should be assured.” 

The last of these recommendations 
should cause no lifting of eyebrows among 
educators; the reception of the first two is 
less certain. 

The author with the three-point program 
is a teacher at Schenley high school in 
Pittsburgh, where he has been an official 
critic of practice teachers for twenty years. 
He has served in other school systems and 
was principal of a consolidated school in 
Iowa. He received a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1940. Among 
many other memberships he belongs to the 
Pennsylvania Education Association. Re- 
gardless of the merits of his recommenda- 
tions, they would seem to come from one 
qualified by training, experience, and pro- 
fessional attitude to make suggestions 
deserving serious consideration. 


Dr. Caley differs from many other 
commentators on modern education in that 
he does not view schools as designed pri- 
marily to create an educational elite. In 
his opinion, “The basic purpose in estab- 
lishing our free public schools was, and is, 
to produce citizens capable of preserving 
and improving our democratic way of life.” 
He also differs from them in that he does 
not condemn present teaching and curricu- 
lum as a whole. He says, “Now in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding let 
it be stated . . . that the public schools, as 
presently operated, do provide the means 
by which almost every youth in our country 
may obtain an excellent education.” 

The key word, according to Dr. Caley, 
is “opportunity.” The opportunity is there 
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but the will to take advantage of it is not 
always present. And, at least on the sec- 
ondary level, the necessary study skills and 
habits are often lacking. He feels that the 
“upper fifth,” that top section of graduat- 
ing classes from which institutions of higher 
learning prefer to recruit their students, is 
largely composed of pupils who have had 
the advantage of a family background 
which develops the character and the study 
skills necessary if children are to profit 
from secondary education. The remaining 
four-fifths also, in his opinion, “includes 
no small number of very capable indi- 
viduals who have weak characters and 
poor standards of performance—possibly 
our future ‘smooth operators,’ violators of 
ethics and laws but too ‘smart’ to be 
caught, and usually motivated by selfish 
aims. 


As he sees it, the great trouble is that 
students learn things which are not in the 
curriculum. That is, they learn to “get by,” 
to “put on a show,” and to “trust to luck.” 
The bright ones learn these things because 
they cannot be challenged to do their best 
in large heterogeneous classes. The slow 
ones learn them because teachers cannot 
spend the time required to really get 
results with them and so must “pass them 
along” to avoid a traffic jam on the educa- 
tional ladder. The chief cause of the 
trouble is large classes. 


The teaching of habits and ideals de- 
mands constant individual attention. No 
student can be permitted to lapse even for 
a brief time from standards of performance 
which match his abilicy. Every budding 
aberration must be detected quickly by 
the instructor, and remedial action suited 
to the individual and the occasion must be 
instantly applied. None of this is possible 
if the teacher must spread his attention 
over too many students. It may be that 
Dr. Caley’s figure of twelve as the maxi- 
mum class size has been chosen for its 
shock value rather than because it is a goal 
that must be attained before public schools 
can do a good job; but, after reading his 
discussion of the responsibilities of teachers 
for citizenship and character training, one 
is not sure of this. 


There are other causes of trouble, ac- 
cording to the author. There has been 
an over-emphasis on organization per se 
and on techniques for handling students 
in large masses. There has been an un- 
realistic expansion of the curriculum un- 
accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the amount of study time allotted to it. 
Most serious of all these secondary causes, 
has been the adoption of compulsory school 
attendance for older students without ade- 
quate provisions being made for those who 
are unable or unwilling to be educated. 
These problem areas are all considered by 
the author ‘with fairness and obvious 
sincerity. 

Like most critics, the author is much 
more successful in pointing out the troubles 
and their causes than he is in detailing 
remedies. However, he does undertake to 
suggest possibilities for action. Not all of 
them seem good; but none of them seem 
unworthy of thoughtful consideration by 
all who are concerned with the future of 
public education and of the United States. 


—G.G.G. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN 
TEACHING. 1% reels, sound; color 
$125, B&W $68.75; Educational 
Collaborator: Francis W. Noel, 
Ed.D., Chief, Bureau of Audio-Vis- 
ual Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 
The film shows how in our audio-visual 

world, audio-visual materials can challenge 
children’s attention and interests in the 
classroom. Integration of audio-visual ma- 
terials into’a unit is demonstrated as we 
see the work of the teacher and the audio- 
visual center in coordinating efforts to 
bring rich learning experiences to the class- 
room. Actual class situations, teachers, 
class activities and an audio-visual center 
are shown. 


WORDS OF COURTESY. Film: 10 
min., Black & White, Intermediate, 
Price: $50, Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17. 


The importance of such common words 
as “Thank you,” and “Please,” in school, 
home, and play situations is demonstrated 
in a simple and straightforward way. 


WHY VANDALISM? Film: 17 min., 
Black & White, Sr. High, Adult, 
Price: $75, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 5625 Hollywood Blvd., Hol- 
lywood. 

Vandalism is an expression of personal 
disturbance. Three boys from homes with- 
out love, with over-protectiveness, and 
poverty, express their boredom and inner 
resentments by destruction of property. 
While boys’ clubs, schools, churches and 
friends can help, the home is basically 
where inner feelings may be guided toward 
conservation and stewardship. 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA PAINTS, 
Film, 10 min., color, free, Association 
Films, Inc., 351 Turk Street, San 
Francisco 2. User pays return post- 
age only. 

Paintings and drawings in various media 


and the technique applied in making a 
finished piece of work. 


THE DU PONT STORY, 40 min., film, 
technicolor, free, Frank Church 
Films, 6117 Grove St., Oakland. 


An epic film with a background of 
American history from the days of Thomas 
Jefferson to the present. It follows the 
industrial and scientific progress of the 
great du Pont company through the years. 


CHILDREN OF GERMANY, Film, 13 
min., B&W $62.50, color $120. Ele- 
mentary, junior high, Encyclopaedia 
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Britannica Films, 5625 Hollywood 

Boulevard, Hollywood 28. 

Four boys take a trip on the Rhine River 
and hike through neighboring land around 
St. Georges. They show Hans, from Ber- 
lin, the historic spots, the beauty, and the 
occupations of the region. 


THE FACE OF LINCOLN, film, 22 


min., B&W $68, senior high, college, 
University of Southern California, 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barrett Patton 


3518 University Avenue, Los An- 

geles 7. 

The life of Lincoln is told in terms of a 
sculptor. As the clay is molded, one learns 
first of his features. His life unfolds as the 
clay takes shape and changes as the years 
pass. It is a clever form of combining 
sculpturing and history. 


ONE LITTLE INDIAN, film, 15 min., 
color $120, primary, International 


Special Announcement 


To All Teachers 


The world-famous ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in 


30 great volumes believes that you would be interested in 


substantially increasing your personal income during your 


spare time, holidays and summer vacations by participa- 


ting in a new nation-wide education program under the 


direction of the Parent and Teacher Division of the 


Encyclopedia Americana. This program meets the require- 


ments of the Personnel Standards Commission of the 


C.T.A. 


We therefore extend an invitation to you to continue in 


your chosen career of education by working with us on our 


new program. We will guarantee you $300 cash in a 


60-day period if you comply with our Teacher’s Agreement. 


For a sample of the Teacher’s Agreement and complete 


information write to the address listed below. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
Parent and Teacher Division 
131 North Robertson Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Magic Bow performed his tricks in a 

circus even though he was only six years 

old. But on the street he had to learn the 
rules like any other boy—to watch the 
colored lights in crossing the street, to play 
in the playground instead of in the streets, 
and never to run into the streets between 


Re — parked cars. This is a well-done puppet 
AFEGUARD | ~~ 
Bh w 


WATER WORKS FOR US, film, 10 
The “NO-WAX” min., B&W $50, elementary, Young 
EMULSION TYPE 


America, Inc., Audio-Visual Supply 
Floor Polish 


Co., 245 Broadway, Laguna Beach. 
IS BETTERI 
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Explained in simple terms are such proc- 
esses as that of a hydro-electric plant, water 
pressure, and the steam turbine. Many of 
the more common uses of water are also 
mentioned. 


TIGARA: AGELESS CITY OF THE 
ARCTIC, film, 9 min., B&W $50, 
color $100, intermediate, junior high, 






Columbia SaAFEGuaARD makes our floors 





safer and better looking, and it actually Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 de Longpre 

costs less to use! These advantages Avenue, Hollywood 28. 
, make Columbia SareGuarp the logical A city built on top of the world at least 
choice for safer, better floor maintenance! 3000 years ago, it still has survived the 





Arctic storms. The houses are built of sod 
from the tundra that grows all around. 


it’s oa Ways Better! Small boys are shown digging among the 


sod ruins centuries old. But the tools they 
unearth are the same as those used today. 


Safer « More Beautiful * Easy to Apply ~— 

Use on Any Floor * Removable by Normal Methods DEFENSE OF THE PEACE, film, 12 

Easier to Maintain * Wears Longer min., B&W $32.50, junior high, 

Looks Better Longer * Competitively Priced senior high, Wm. M. Dennis, 2506% 
West 7th St., Los Angeles 57. 


i The organization and purpose of the 
The Test is on you R FLOORS! United Nations is brought out. Its differ- 
ence from the League of Nations appears 
as the main committees are explained. 





The best way to prove new Columbia SarEGuARD 
is safer and better i is to try it on your floors. 
Your Columbia representative will be glad to make 
a demonstration. No obligation! 





LIFE ON A CATTLE RANCH, film, 

10 min., color $100, primary, inter- 

SAFEGUARD YOUR FLOORS + SAFEGUARD THE PUBLIC mediate, Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
SAFEGUARD YOURSELF AGAINST LIABILITY Water Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Tommy takes part in the various tasks 
on the cattle ranch. Most of it takes place 


umbia Wax Company on the summer range, but the tasks in get- 


. 7 ; ee ting ready for winter and some of the 
General Offices — 530 Riverdale Drive, Glendale 4, California recreations are included. The photography 
Oakland Office — 600 Sixteenth Street, Oakland 12, California 


TE COLUMBIA MASCOT is excellent. 
Navajos), film, 22 min., color $190, 


nr Fantail i a bdits 
Paul Hoeffler Productions, 7934 


Seer eS ewe ese ceereeccerseercreresreresereeeorseeceeserceseo , Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46. 


Falk Wisiwisin Stee ois WACo. 0 wi kw wares @ bie selec 8 — In Monument Valley, above Grand Can- 
Settee cece eee eee eees yon, on the Colorado River, live the Navajo 

Indians. Life in this picturesque country is 

Pivndhkd caaknecednene madeew Rees shown as the Navajos tend their goats and 
sheep, ride their horses and weave their 
rugs. 






















MONUMENT VALLEY (Land of the 





























GRAVITY AND CENTER OF GRAV- 
ITY (Junior Science Series), film, 12 
min., B&W $55, intermediate, junior 
high, Arco Films, 2390 Broadway, 
New York 24, N.Y. 


By making use of the center of gravity, 
several interesting experiments are per- 


If the above questions are answered “yes”, then write us for our 1956 GOLDEN 
GATE TOUR brochure that describes our sixth year of European Tours designed 
with the teacher in mind. There is a wide choice of itineraries covering all of 
western Europe, Africa, Yugoslavia, Spain, Portugal and Scandinavia, 68 -82 days 
in length. $1350.00 - $1490.00 in cost. 


Eur- Cal Travel 2308 Telegraph + Berkeley, California 
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formed, such as making a round object 
roll up-hill, balancing a penny on a needle, 
and balancing a nail on the side of a glass. 
All of these experiments are clearly ex- 
plained. The application of theory to real 
life is shown in the modern design of cars 
in contrast with earlier models. 


THE HUMAN BRAIN 

Film: 10 min., B&W $50. Sr. High, 

college. Encyclopedia Britannica 

Films, 5625 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 

wood. 

The function of each part of the brain 
is illustrated through the reactions of a 
driver when he has to make a quick de- 
cision in traffic. His action is determined 
by perception and motor control, analysis 
and integration, and planning and direct- 
ing responses. 


GOVERNMENT FILMS for public educa- 
tional use is the title of a 651-page book 
published this month by U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. It contains 
titles, descriptions, and specifications of 
4500 films, sound or silent, color or 
black-and-white, as well as Library of 
Congress catalog card order number. 
Catalog available from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, $1.75. 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDU- 
CATION. By William O. Stanley, B. 
Othanel Smith, Kenneth D. Benne, 
and Archibald W. Anderson. New 
York: Dryden Press; 638 pp.; $5.90. 
In a succinct and dynamic manner this 

textual volume embraces the many social 

factors which are interwoven in today’s 
educational institutions. The authors have 
attained the commendable goal of objec- 
tivity in dealing with a variety of subjects, 
many of which are inherently controversial 

—for example, the role of religion in pan- 

demic education. 

Analytically, each section and sub-section 
is introduced, elucidated by readings 
selected from the works of leading authori- 
ties in the particular social science field 
under consideration, and finally submitted 
to generalization and summary. 

The technological and social changes 
which have increased the pressures and 
demands upon education are examined by 
the authors. They will be successful as this 
provocative and vibrant work is the type 
that one rereads for both reference and 
reflective purposes. 

Attractively bound and well indexed, 
Social Foundations of Education would be 
an asset in all aspects to any library. 

Barry G. Johnson 


TEACHING AS A CAREER by Earl 
W. Anderson. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1955, No. 2, Supt. of Docu- 
ments, USGPO, Washington 25, 
D.C., 20 p., 15 cents each. 

Any young man or woman who is con- 
sidering teaching as a career should seek 
answers to the following questions: How 
important is teaching? What does a 
teacher do? What are the requirements for 
teaching? How may I meet them? How 


can I get satisfactory employment in 
teaching? What salary will I receive? 
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What are the retirement provisions? Will 
I enjoy teaching? Answers to these ques- 
tions are given in Teaching as a Career. 


AMERICAN VALUES AND PROB- 
LEMS TODAY by Chester D. Bab- 
cock and I. James Quillen, Scott, 


Foresman and Company, 528 pages, 
$3.96 list. 


This new text, published in January, is 
designed to help young people move for- 
ward on the road to responsible citizenship. 
It provides factual information on current 
problems, challenging ideas to think about 
and discuss, and problem-solving methods 
which may be useful in this world of rapid 
change. 


Author Quillen is dean of the school of 
education at Stanford University. He and 
his co-author have tried to personalize 
the student’s understanding of modern 
problems by writing in a friendly tone. 
They have included charts, drawings, and 
photographs, as well as “unit opener” sec- 
tions, chapter reviews, activity suggestions, 
and lists of films and supplementary read- 
ing. 

In a series of chapters headed “Your 
Personal Problems,” the authors try to help 
the student clarify his thinking about the 
kind of life he wants for himself This 
section provides a background for decisions 
he will have to make about choosing a 
vocation, establishing a family, living a full 
life. 




















HOLDEN’S “KOMET” 


A liquid plastic preparation which pro- 
vides a quick and permanent method of 
repairing books. 


It will mend torn leaves and will repair 
loose pages and loose signatures. 


KOMET will also bind a number of 
sheets of paper together. 
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Springfield 





THE HOLDEN 
COVER CO. 


With MYSTIK Brand Self-Stick Cloth 
Tape, you can give worn books new life 
easily, quickly, economically, and with- 
out mess, water or sticky fingers. 


Available in Black, Green, Red, Blue, 
Brown and Wine. 


BASE TAPE — It sticks to anything, but 
will not stick to your fingers. 


It has many uses — posting pictures and 
items on bulletin boards — window dis- 
plays — holding drawings, signs, etc. 


PATENT BOOK 


Massachusetts 




















A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


Your World and You— 


1956 Copyright 


A new 9th grade 
Social Studies 
text. 


Notebook, 
Manual, Tests. 


Our Nation's Story— 
1956 Copyright 


A new and mod- 
ern American his- ent: { aa 
tory by one of —/ Tae 
America’s out- test 
standing authors. 


Notebook, 
Manual, Tests. 


Man's Achievements 
Through the Ages— 


1956 Copyright 


Emphasis on 
man’s growth and 
achievements. 
Notebook, 
Manual, Tests. 


Government in the 


United States— 
1956 Copyright 


A new American 
government text. 
Completely new 
approach. 


Notebook, 
Manual, Tests. 
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WRITE FOR FREE SOCIAL STUDIES WALL CHART 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Palo Alto 
California 


- 


me you'll remember Oregon 


~ 


a a 


Study and Play in hospitable Oregon this year. 
Any Oregon campus you choose will be near 

a variety of cool, green playlands. It’s not unusual 
on an Oregon weekend to play in both a mountain 
top’s summer snow and in the Pacific ocean’s surf. 


Lakes, rivers and waterfalls; stands of giant 
evergreens; colorful wildflowers; geologic 


wonderlands, and historic landmarks 


all await you here. Come to Oregon soon. 


Send coupon for free color booklet. 


SEE ALL OF J 
Oregon 


by driving scenic highways! 


/} 


Above—OLD WEST open range- 
land country along U, S. 26, near 
Prairie City in Eastern Oregon, 
looks up to the forested Straw- 
berry Mountains. 


Below —TUMALO FALLS in the 
beautiful Central Oregon area. 


* TRAVEL INFORMATION, ROOM 326 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 
Please send free booklet to: 


Us cectcicinssanancisians 
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Study of Achievement 
Test Norms 


Since 1934 the Los Angeles City 
Schools have been concerned with the 
interpretation of the results of achieve- 
ment tests. It is a fact that age and 
intelligence seem to have a greater bear- 
ing upon determining a pupil's achieve- 
ment level than does his particular 
grade assignment. Hence, these factors 
are more useful in interpreting achieve- 
ment results than are the usual so-called 
“national norms” based on grade means 
for an average population of 100 I.Q. 


As a result of many years of study, it 
is concluded that: 

1. The analysis of pupil test data by 
age and I.Q. has revealed the fact that 
age norms tend to be more basic than 
grade placement equivalents. 


2. School districts whose pupils tend 
to be on the average above or below 
100 1.Q. or whose age-grade relation- 
ship is different from that provided by 
the test publishers will not be able to 
judge fairly their attainment by the use 
of the usual “national” grade placement 
norms. 


3. Where I.Q. is average but there 


has been a change in age-group result- 
ing from a change in promotion policy, 
better interpretation can be secured by 
the use of the age norms included in 
the test manual. 


4, Where marked differences occur 
with regard to both average intelligence 
and age-grade status, some sort of sup- 
plemental table should be used based 
on the achievement levels of pupils by 
increments of chronological age and 
intelligence. 


ALFRED S. LEWERENZ, “Development of 
Achievement Test Norms Differentiated for Age 
and Intelligence.” California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research (January, 1956), pp. 25-37. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED CTA RE- 
SEARCH BULLETINS: 


No. 84: “Administration of Student Body 
Finances in Public Junior Colleges of Cali- 
fornia,” Author: William J. Justice, San 
Mateo Junior College. 

No. 85: “Illustrative Changes in Sone 
Scheduling, 1955-56,” CTA _ Researc 
Department. 

RESEARCH RESUME 2, “ It 
Gifted Child Education in California, 
Author: Dr. Lillie Bowman, San Francisco 
City Schools, for State Advisory Council 
on Educational Research. 


CTA Journal, February 1956 
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trades, the increases are going to run over 
$500. 

No one objects to the increases in other 
occupations. . . . If the increases in other 
occupations are higher than those in teach- 
ers’ salaries, however, serious questions 
will be raised regarding the long term 
supply of teachers. 

* * 7 a * « fe * * 


Fund for the Advancement of Education 
shows that relative economic status 
of teachers has not improved much 


Cost of Living and 
Teaching Salaries 


It would take a generation of teachers’ 
salaries advancing more rapidly than other 
wages to get them back where they were 
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‘for teachers. 


ECENT publication of a study on 
R teachers’ salaries, Teaching Salaries 
Then and Now, from the Ford Founda- 
tion Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation has renewed the interest in gains 
or losses of purchasing power by 
teachers when the BLS Consumers’ 
Price Index is used as a measuring 
instrument. The study has obtained 
wide public notice and its general posi- 
tion is, of course, of interest to teachers 
everywhere: “The summary speaks elo- 
quently for itself. It does not attempt 
to say what teaching salaries should be. 
It does, however, reveal clearly how 
these salaries stand today in relation to 
incomes in other fields. The teaching 
profession has suffered on a compara- 
tive basis over the years—particularly 
in its top salaries.” (p. 10.) 


Question of Relativity 


It is this question of “relative eco- 
nomic status” with which the study is 
mainly concerned, since it was con- 
cluded that only in local instances has 
there been an “absolute deterioration” 
in economic status, except for a general 
deterioration in the highest salaries. 
This problem of relativity can be 
sharply illustrated by a recent computa- 
tion of Professor Harold F. Clark, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who has kept a running score on this 
problem over several years in School 
Executive.* We quote him: 

The index of real wages of teachers 
showed a very sharp rise during the month 
of September. [Salary payments on 1955-56 
salary schedules were becoming effective. } 
The index in September was 139.3 (1939—= 
100). During August it was 131.7. 

The month of September showed a sub- 
stantial rise in the average teacher’s salary. 
The average rise amounts to some $200 
per year. If all other salaries were station- 
ary, this would represent a very great gain 
However, the increase in 
many other occupations is greater than this 
rise for teachers. 

In the automobile industry, the increase 
will probably run between $400 and $500 
per year. In the steel industry, it could 


“Teachers’ Salaries and the Ce of Living,” 
Sc! all Executive (Oct., 1955), p 
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easily be between $300 and $400. In many 
sections of the chemical, oil and electrical 
equipment industries, it may be well over 
$300 per year. In many of the building 


half a generation ago. 


The Ford Foundation study 


PLAN TO PARTICIPATE IN 


1956 Summer Sessions 
Basic and Professional Courses, Workshops, Conferences, Clinics! 
at the 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA—RENO 


a 

in the Shadow of First — June 11-22 

The Scenic Sierra . a Main — June 25-Aug. 3 
* ’ Post — Aug. 6- Aug. 17 

Long—June 11-Aug. 17 


Sessions 


College of Agriculture : : 
and Home Economics Registration — 
College of Arts and Saturday Preceding 


Science Write for Bulletin 
College of Education to 
College of Engineering Dean Garold D. Holstine 
School of Mines Director of Summer 
Graduate School Sessions 


Cultural and Recreational Resources are Excellent! 


Expanded Undergraduate and Graduate Curricula and Courses for all 
Students: Twenty-five teaching fields, basic academic department offerings, 
professional education subjects, leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. 
Professional Fields Stressed: Kindergarten, Elementary, Secondary Adminis- 
tration, Supervision, Adult Education, Teacher Education, Education for the 
Handicapped and Gifted, Library Education, Audio-Visual Education, 
Conservation of Natural Resources, Reading and Language Arts, Athletic 
Coaching School and Conference, Aviation Education, Driver Education, 
Guidance and Counseling, University Elementary School, and others. 


Individual and Family Recreation Resources in Reno, Lake Tahoe, 
Virginia City, and Carson City Playgrounds! Travel Tours Featured! 
Rural and Urban Teachers and Administrators are especially welcome. 


Summer Employment for Teachers 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses of 
employers, from coast to coast, who need extra help during the summer 
months. All employers have asked to be listed in the Directory. A wide 
variety of organizations are included, some of which are: resort hotels, dude 
ranches, summer camps, businesses, industries, restaurants, hotels, summer 
resorts, national parks, state parks, motels and others. Instructions are given 
on how to apply. The price of the Summer Employment Directory is $2.00. 


ee 
To: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
I enclose $2.00 for the 1956 Summer Employment Directory No. 14. 


(Please print) 





Beardsley Ruml and Sidney Tickton 
empasizes the same trend over a half- 


the opening of a 
new world 


through a 
Summer Session in Conservation 
at the 


AUDUBON CAMP 


of California 
Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden 


Session | June 24-July 7 
Session 11 July 8- July 21 
Session 111 July 22-Aug. 4 
Session IV Aug. 5-Aug. 18 
Session V Aug. 19-Sept. 1 


(Two units upper division credit optional) 
Reservation and Information 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
2426 Bancroft Way ° _ Berkeley, Calif. 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses for Both Men and 
Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


July 2-August 22 


EDUCATION 
July 2-August 15 


|| Special courses for teachers in Far Eastern 
|| History, Physical Sciences, and American 
|| Government. Scholarships available for 
Far Eastern History and Physical Sciences 
| courses, and for summer Master of Educa- 
|| tion program. 

Conferences on Educational Television, The 


|| Little Magazine, and General Education. 


Extracurricular program includes lectures, 
| concerts, tours, dances, student chorus, 
and athletic activities. 





For Preliminary Announcement 
write to 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. L — 2 Weld Hall 
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Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
- : —— 


|| 


HARVARD 
|Summer School 





| 


century, pointing out that between | 
1904 and 1947 increases in purchasing | 
power in education did not keep pace | 
with such changes in industry, and | 
between 1939 and 1947 teachers’ in- | 
comes experienced serious absolute | 
deterioration. This actual decline of 
purchasing power has been halted since 
1947 and at the lower end of salary | 
schedules has been actually reversed. | 
It is at the maximum end of salary | 
schedules that there is least relative | 
gain, if any. 

More Deductions 

A small scale California parallel to 
the Ruml and Tickton study has been 
made by the Research Department and 
was presented in Research Bulletin No. 
86, last month. Five California counties 
with the highest reported salary maxi- 
mums in 1929 offered a basis for com- 
parison with the current year. Selected | 
maximums and minimums from top | 
1955-56 schedules in the same counties 
were reduced by income taxes and | 
changes in the BLS Index. 

In Alameda County in 1929 a begin- 
nirg elementary teacher might have 
started at $1,500. Today he might 
begin at $3,800, which after income 
taxes would be worth $2,046 in 1929 
dollars to a single teacher, and $2,346 


to a married teacher with two children. | 
Also today he is carrying a much larger | 
deduction for retirement purposes than 


he carried in 1929. 


Hasn’t Changed Much 

The elementary maximum was 
$2,800. Today in a single salary sched- | 
ule it may be $6,800 for both the) 
elementary and high school teacher. 
Reduced to 1929 terms, this represents 
an income of $3,518 in 1929 purchasing 
power to a single teacher and $3,846 
to the married teacher with two depend- 
ents. The high school teacher maximum 





in 1929 was $3,500. The single high 
school teacher is now just where he or 
she was in 1929 in income before retire- | 
ment deductions. | 

In Los Angeles County an elementary 
special teacher might have started in 
1929 at $1,400 and another one at a 
maximum might have been paid $2,440. 
Today such teachers could expect to 
begin at $4,000 and look forward to 
reaching $7,150 on a single salary 
schedule. For the single teacher those 
salaries are worth in 1929 dollars $2,140 
and $3,687 respectively; for our same 
married teacher they are worth $2,393 





and $4,027. 

High school teachers in the same) 
county were started as low as $1,600 | 
(Los Angeles City was $1,800) and 


Preferred by America’ 


Lesding School 
Systems 


E 


University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, equipped with 
Master No, 1500 padlocks. 


Master 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


DURABLE 
— ow cost_ 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 


MASTER No. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guarantee 


Master Combination Padlocks give you 2- 
way budget relief — low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service! Double 
wall construction ... hardened steel locking 
latch . . . automatic re-locking mechanism 

. and other security features. One school- 
owned control key opens all locks. 


MASTER NO. 1500 


Same design and construc- 
tion as No. 1525... but 
without key control. 


TYPICAL CALIFORNIA INSTALLATIONS 


Stockton H.S. San Francisco State College 
UCL 


A Long Beach City College 
Modesto Jr. College U. of Redlands 
San Diego Unified Santa Monica City College 
School District La Sierra College 
Monterey Union H.S. Salinas Union H.S. 


Master Padlocks 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA'S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
Wold's Leading Padlock Manufacturers 
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reached a top salary of $3,040. They 
could today possibly reach a maximum 
of $7,510 with a Ph.D. ($6,925 without 
the doctorate) in such a district as Long 
Beach. To the single teacher this rep- 
resents $3,855 in 1929 values, and 
$4,208 to our married teacher with two 
children. In the most highly favored 
districts in this county these teachers 
have gained in purchasing power over 
1929 if they have acquired long profes- 
sional education. Once again, they are 
required to “purchase” a much larger 
retirement annuity than in 1929. 


Losses Are Shown 


In San Diego County it was possible 
for a special high school teacher to earn 
$3,600 in 1929. San Diego City pays 
$6,900 today. This amounts to $3,567 
in 1929 purchasing power to the single 
teacher after income taxes, $3,898 to 
the teaching family referred to above. 
In some particular situations in San 
Diego County today the single high 
school teacher has taken an absolute 
loss in purchasing power, small in 
amount but a real loss. 

In summary, California, even though 
a bright spot in the national teaching 
salary picture, can with great propriety 
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Lads 


Les Landin, Saratoga teacher, drew a car- 
toon for the cover of our October 1954 
number showing a small boy writing re- 
peatedly: “I will not be maladjusted.” 
It was very popular and was followed on 
page 9 of our October 1955 number by a 
boy writing with dogged determination: 
“I will be more creative.” The above is 
a logical sequel. We have not heard 
whether the same boy was involved in all 
three exercises. JVM. 


following to: 


““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$50,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
ronlcentee MdmONB es 6.5 os acs ccsicceexces 
eens SA NN bos. a is pi aes Awe ene hie has esas ee ea etendes en teeta 
CTA Membership Number.............. 
Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 


SPO fea) WOKE co acc isctecwesennxs OU STOO IGF GOMES 6 on cies Sic Ridalneawags 


Teachers - Students 
EUROPE — $975 


($1175 from California) 


HAWAII — $495 


(for Summer Session) 












Write for free folders 


Hilton Tours 


El Paseo Santa Barbara, Calif. 







Invest your funds at 
PACIFIC THRIFT 
Earn 5% interest payable 
four times per year, 
Funds received in person or 
by mail before the 12th of 
any month earn interest 
from the Ist. 
Phone or write for booklet. 











PACIFIC THRIFT and Zan. 
6399 Wilshire * WE, 3-5901 
L.A.48 * Suite 102 * Ground Fl. 





WYNN ADVENTURE TOURS 


Lv. June or 
menace ceesees cent $2595 





















Join Dave Wynn on 18th trip Around 
World. When last in India, Wynn took his 
=~ to homes of Radhakrishnan and Nehru 
or tea and —— — 

AFRICA Cape to Cairo wit . Brown. 

SS ceaiaieaiaaaledics eee $2495 
EUROPE Off Beaten Track. 1 ountries 

—6 cea $995 








y 
Extensions to TANGIER, SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA 
Tenth Year-College Credit Optional 
Write for Details 
WYNN TOURS, Glendora, California 
















More than 25,000 
students in teacher- 
sponsored groups 
visit here yearly. 
Lecture tours. 

Sea life alive! 


Phone FRontier 4-3569 or write at least 2 weeks in. 
advance for special school and club-group rates. 


OCEAN AQUARIUM 









Hermosa Beach, 14 mi. from Los Angeles 





























MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-0, Chicago 26, III. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25 -Aug. 4; Aug. 6- Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University—graduate and 
under-graduate. 


Faculty includes many distinguished pro- 
fessors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities. Comfortable 
rooms available on or near campus. 
Summer climate is delightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer 
Session, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 











EUROPE BOUND? 


Start your tour with a 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Aboard new fast OLYMPIA! 
Greece to Scandinavia—13 countries. 


a $1425 


For intelligent planning, register now. 


DREWS TOURS 
10804 Ashby Avenue, L. A. 64 


| Tel: GR 7-1862 (evening) 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR 
EUROPE 


16 countries — 68 days 
$1398 by TWA ® June 23-Aug. 29 
Chester L. Dean 


Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th St. 


Los Angeles 62, Calif. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2-Au- 
gust I1, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature, $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


Sixth Annual Summer Tour to 
EUROPE 
14 countries e 60 days 


$1,248 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details College credit optional 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, California 
















examine seriously the proposal of the 
teaching profession that salary maxi- 
mums be no less than twice the salaries 
paid to beginning teachers with regu- 
lar credentials. Not until some such 
“formula” as this achieves statewide 
recognition and adoption will we have 
any assurance that teachers everywhere 
in the state are any better off in eco- 
nomic status than they have been in 


the past fifty years, or as well off. 


—KENNETH R. BROWN 
CTA Director of Research 
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In last month’s Journal feature about 
Teacher Millie Munsey and Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, we were unable to include 
excerpts from the Salute Portfolio pre 
sented to Mrs. Munsey at Chicago. Here 
are two of the letters written last June 
and addressed to the pioneer Bakersfield 
teacher: 


Dear Mrs. Munsey: 

As one of your many former students, 
I was deeply pleased to learn that you 
are being honored for your contribution 
to American education. I know that 
you have earned this recognition as 
your remarkable service represents the 
best tradition in teaching. 


You brought to your profession the 
simple intrinsic qualities which make 
an outstanding teacher. Your patience 
and understanding taught us more than 
the required academic skills; it prepared 
us for the transition from home to the 
outside world. I shall always remem- 
ber the encouragement and friendship 
you gave us. 


Congratulations on your achievement 
and my warmest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
EARL WARREN 


Dear Mrs. Munsey: 

One of the most distinguished citizens 
of our nation was your pupil. When he 
served as Governor of my own state of 
California, I learned to know and ad- 
mire the quality of his mind and char- 
acter. Now as Chief Justice of the U.S., 
he helps to shape the decisions that 
determine the course of our country and 
affect generations to come. Who shall 
say which threads of the fabric of these 
momentous decisions were spun in your 
classroom under your guidance? 

MRS. ROLLIN BROWN 
President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 





Want you to know that your presen- 
tation of Steinbeck is the most alive and 
interesting piece of writing I have had 
the pleasure to read in some time. Con- 
gratulations for a job well done. 
HAZEL BLANCHARD, Fresno. 


Just a note to compliment you on the 
November issue. A terrific one! There 
was something in it for nearly every 
one of our more than twenty teachers 
and the “essay in miniature” by Stein- 
beck is required reading for all of them. 
Congratulations! 

WILL S. CLUFF, JR., Rodeo. 


DORA GRACE ERICKSON'S 


Cultural Tour of Central Europe 


68 days, 10 countries. An unusual 
and different tour. Ireland, Scot- 


land, England, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, 


Germany, Austria, 
Liechtenstein, Switzerland, Italy, Mo- 
naco, the Pyrenees, France. $1,735 
New York to New York. Depart June 
20th, return August 26th. 

PHILIP MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 


CAPWELL'S TRAVEL SERVICE 
Box T, 20th and Broadway, Oakland, California 





THE ART RANCH 
1956 Summer Session 
JUNE 17-SEPT. 3 — THRU LABOR DAY 


Famous Artist Teachers 
Landscape or Marine Painting 


2-4-6 weeks courses, College Credit. 
Write for details, Registrar, Box 182 
Pescadero, San Mateo County, Calif. 

eee sets RPE 17 2 IRS BETTS Se RS A 


EUROPE 1956 


Wide choice of excellent tours, escorted 
or independent, from Economy Tours 
to Deluxe. Phone or write for Details. 


WILFORD TRAVEL BUREAU 


(Est. 1930) 
211 Park Road, Burlingame, Calif. 













DI 3-0279 DI 4-2260 





COLORADO RIVER TRIP 
Hite, Utah to Lees Ferry, Ariz. 
EXPLORE AMERICA’S SCENIC LAST FRONTIER 
1956 Sailings: June & July 
10 Diy Wilderness Trip By Boat 
Write For Free Information 

JOHANNES RIVER SAFARIS 2 
1816 L Street Sacramento 14, Calif. 
(winter address) 








CALIFORNIA NATURE STUDY 


Books, models, faut 
charts, games, etc. 
Send for : 
FREE CATALOG 


NATUREGRAPH CO. 44nae 
San Martin, Calif. 











See and Hear Europe 


Earn 6 Units College Credit 
Enjoy finest sights, music, art, carefree travel, 
good company. 4th Annual Tour. 49 days. 
$990 up. Enroll early. Write for Folder J. 
DR. D. STERLING WHEELWRIGHT 


S.F. STATE COLLEGE * SAN FRANCISCO 27, CALIFORNIA 
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Be the first in your school to use the 
new material offered by the advertisers in 
CTA Journal. Sometimes not all of the 
attractive offerings are listed in this column, 
so watch the advertisers’ own copy. In 
using the coupon below, please print your 
name, address and title. 


77. Train Display Streamer. A display 
item, 160 inches long, accordion folded for 
filing, printed front and back to show 
freight and passenger trains, in color. One 
copy per classroom. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. ) 

78. Helpful materials for menstrual edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 

78a. You’re a Young Lady Now” is an 

illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 
78b. “Very Personally Yours” is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and 
older. See ad in this issue for 
ordering free movie by Walt Dis- 
ney Productions and other teaching 
aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Cellucotton Division. ) 
79. Aids to help teach menstrual hy- 
giene. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 
79a. “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” is an illustrated Looklet for 
girls 9 to 12. 

79b. “Growing Up and Liking It” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 to 
18. See ad in this issue for order- 
ing free color filmstrip and movie 
on free loan. (Personal Products 
Corporation. ) 

80. “This . . . Is How It Is”—what to 
expect when you make the switch from 
high school campus to the Army team. 
(Department of the Army.) 

81. “Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life’—a folder for high school 
principals, career guidance counselors and 
teachers. (Department of the Army.) 

82. For Pebble Pups. As fully explained 
in the Wrigley ad in this issue, this 90- 
page booklet, with 26 pages of photo- 
graphs, helps identify and classify rocks 
and minerals. It goes beyond being a basic 
help in studying science and nature; it 
starts youngsters on a lifetime hobby and 
awakens them to the fun to be found in 
the study of geology and mineralogy. In- 
cluded also is a box, 4%” x 7%”, containing 
18 different rocks and minerals, accurately 
labeled. Cost for booklet and specimen 
box $1.25. No C.O.D.’s. Send $1.25 with 
order. (Chicago Natural History Museum. ) 

83. How to Apply for a Summer Job— 
Supplies information on the types of organ- 
izations throughout the United States that 
seek extra help during the summer months, 
provides a list of over 150 kinds of jobs 
that may be found in such organizations, 
and suggests pertinent information to be 
included in a letter of application. Also 
supplies information on how a list of Sum- 
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mer Employers may be obtained. One 
copy to a teacher. Not available after May 
1. (National Directory Service. ) 


84. Bulletin of The University of South- 
ern California. Announcement of the vari- 
ous courses that will be offered during the 
Summer Session of 1956. 

85. Announcement of 1956 summer pro- 
gram and courses, open to both men and 
women, in Arts and Sciences and in Edu- 
cation. Special courses for teachers in 
American Government; Physical Sciences 
and Far Eastern History with scholarships 
available; summer program for Degree of 
Master of Education; special conferences; 
extracurricular activities. (Harvard Sum- 
mer School. ) 


86. Study Scrapbook of the Old Domin- 
ion. Designed for school children every- 
where for history study or for scrapbook 
use. From the beginning at Jamestown 
Island, Virginia, the Study Scrapbook un- 
folds pictorial account of the stirring times 
of the early colonists. 36 pages—8%” x 
11”, 150 illustrations, with descriptive 
text, including 8 pages in color. Cost 50c. 
No C.O.D.’s. Send 50c with order. (Vir- 
ginia Publications. ) 

88. Oral Hygiene and Dental Care 
teaching kits — edited for specific age 
groups, on oral hygiene and dental care. 
Each kit contains wall charts, teachers’ 
material and student folders. In ordering, 
indicate age group and quantity desired 
for classroom distribution. (Lambert Phar- 
macal Company. ) 

90. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads. ) 

9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies and equip- 
ment are completely described and _ illus- 
trated to make this a source book for teach- 
ing material. (Beckley Cardy Company. ) 

10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers. ) 

11. Worktext Catalog. 80-page catalog. 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, 
tests, readers, and library books in the fields 
of mathematics, science, music, reading, 
history, health, shopwork, and many others. 
(The Steck Company. ) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 


USE THIS COUPON 


16. Teachers’ Pet. A series of practical 
suggestions for art and craft activities 
written by teachers for teachers. (Art 
Crayon Company. ) 

51. School Furniture Catalog. A 24- 
page well-illustrated catalog of seating and 
desk equipment for various school uses. 
Illustrations show the different types of 
installations in actual classrooms. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company. ) 

55. Brochure on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope in the fields of Education, History, 
Art, Music, Sociology, Languages, Journal- 
ism. Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad. ) 

68. Speech Correction Guide. This val- 
uable chart helps you give your children a 
speech survey to check articulatory difficul- 
ties, such as substitutions, omissions, and 
distortions of speech sounds. It gives you 
the words and sentences which you can 
ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you what 
to listen for, how to take corrective meas- 
ures for the different faulty “sound” habits. 
There are suggested classroom speech 
activities; space is provided for your notes. 
(Webster Publishing Company. ) 

26. Nature. A catalog listing books, 
models, charts, games, booklets, maps and 
collections which are obtainable for class- 
room use. (Naturegraph Co.) 

47. Investment information. Your money 
earns 5 per cent a year with this invest- 
ment company. Booklet available. (Pacific 
Thrift and Loan. ) 

59. Music and Art Tour. Free brochure 
for prospective European travelers describ- 
ing itinerary and cultural attractions. For 
teachers interested in art and entertain- 
ment. (San Francisco State College.) 

73. New 1956 brochure available for 
those teachers who plan to travel abroad, 
describing Golden Gate Tours of Europe, 
Africa, Scandinavia. For teachers only. 
(Eur-Cal Tours.) 

75. Colorado River Trip. Information 
on a 10-day river trip available during 
June and July. (Johannes River Safaris. ) 

91. 1956 E. B. F. Catalog of over 1000 
films and filmstrips is designed as a work- 
ing tool for everyday use by classroom 
teachers. Well indexed, according to sub- 
ject matter. Colorfully illustrated. 40 
pages, size 10% x 13%. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.) 

76. Information available on Educational 
Conference Tours, Trans-Atlantic Students 
Tours. (Dr. Adolphe Pervy. ) 


Available in 
school year of 
1955-56 only 


I indicate quantity desired 


where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


77. 78a. 78b. 79a. 
88. 90. 9. 10. Ill. 16. 51. 55. 


Subject 
School Name 


School Address 


79b. 80. 81. 
68. 26. 47. 


82($1.25) 83. 84. 85. 
59. 73. 75. 


86(50c ). 





Pind and Encourage Young Teacher Candidates 


EACHERS take little interest in recruiting candidates 

for the teaching profession. This was the conclusion of 
Dean William A. Brownell of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, after a study completed last spring. 
In a 15-page chapter entitled High School Teachers as Pro- 
fessional Recruiters in the Eighth Annual Yearbook of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Brownell tells what he learned on this subject from senior 
students in 34 California high schools. 


N. B. MeMillian of the Kentucky Education Association 
staff and a member of the public relations committee of 
AACTE, wrote the following brief review of Brownell’s 
study. We publish it here for two reasons: (1) we hope 
that the condition as reflected in this year-old study has 
been corrected and (2) we hope that teachers will exert 
new energy in the cause of professional recruitment. 

From the study, Brownell concluded that teachers (or 
at least the teachers of the students in the study) take little 
part in recruiting teachers by searching for them among 
.their students. He reached this conclusion after consulting 
with the students themselves. Of 4,312 high school seniors 
questioned, he found that only 689 (fewer than one in six) 
were approached by their teachers to discuss teaching as a 
career. Of the 2,240 of these seniors who reported an inter- 
est in teaching, only one in four were approached by their 
teachers. 

To the credit of teachers, however, it must be said that 
when they did discuss teaching with their students they gave 
encouragement to a vast majority (92 per cent) of those to 
whom they talked. Further, it was found that encourage- 
ment was based on worthy purposes and a high sense of 
values. Financial matters were not evaded, but apparently 
were presented in proper orientation. 

Since an earlier study had revealed low salaries as a 
predominant reason why students do not want to become 
teachers, some investigation was made in this study as to 
students’ knowledge on this point. It was found that begin- 
ning salaries of lawyers were more often overestimated. 
This seems to indicate that a great many seniors lack infor- 
mation with respect to salaries, a lack that is the more 
inexcusable because it could be corrected so easily. 

When asked for a judgment on job satisfaction of their 
teachers, 70 per cent of the students thought most teachers 
were happy, but 27 per cent thought that only about half of 
the teachers were happy in their work. This item was 
included in the study because of the possible indirect effect 
that the apparent happiness or unhappiness of the teacher 
may have in their students’ selection of teaching as a career. 
Presumably, if students think that teachers are a happy lot, 
they will be somewhat predisposed to enter the profession. 
On the other hand, unhappy teachers could be an obstacle 
to such choice. 


Dean Brownell said he undertook the study because of 
some hunches he has about recruiting. One notion, he 
reported, is that the best time to recruit youth for teaching 
is in the high school years. Another is that regular class- 
room teachers in high schools occupy a strategic position 
for recruiting. A third is that these teachers are not doing 
much by way of capitalizing on their opportunities. This 
study bore most directly on the third idea. 

He gave credit to efforts by the Future Teachers of 
America and to the definite suggestions of high school prin- 
cipals, counselors and guidance experts. “But,” said he, 
“I would still argue that the most potent force in encourag- 
ing youth toward teaching can be the regular classroom 
teacher.” He explained that the encouragement can be 
indirect, as when teachers exhibit the satisfactions they find 
in teaching; or it can be direct, as when teachers talk indi- 
vidually with youngsters about their career plans. 

In reporting that results of the study confirmed his guess 
that teachers are not doing as much as they might, the dean 
listed a few possible reasons for their failure to act more 
generally and more vigorously to encourage their students 
toward careers in the profession: 

1. Many teachers question their right to influence their 
students toward teaching. They are unwilling to take what 
may be an improper advantage of their captive audiences. 
They argue that their students should select their careers 
without undue pressure of any kind and with equally com- 
plete information respecting a variety of careers. 

2. Some teachers believe that the recruitment of teachers 
is no responsibility of theirs. If anyone has the responsibility, 
they say, it lies with society as a whole or with the parents 
of each student. 

3. Possibly the most common reason is that teachers 
simply give little thought to recruitment and the part they 
may play. They are so busy doing the multitudinous things 
they cannot very well avoid that they have not been eager 
to find something else to do. 

In answer to these reasons, Brownell proposed that many 
teachers might undertake some amount of recruiting if they 
could be led to see its importance, their own unique oppor- 
tunities, and the very slight increase in their work loads 
if they were to identify a few promising teacher candidates 
and talk with them. In doing this he suggested that teachers 
be selective, encouraging only students with the required 
intellectual, personal and social qualities; that they urge a 
study of other careers; that they honestly explain both the 
advantages and disadvantages of teaching, exercising no 
undue influence of any kind, but making unmistakably clear 
their genuine interest in the decision. 

“Counseling of this kind,” concluded the California edu- 
cator, “is not open to criticism of unethical practices, and. 
if engaged in widely at all, might produce additional num- 
bers of badly needed teachers for the classrooms of the 
nation.” 
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nany Fach Thursday, you and your children can hear 

they the world’s beautiful music come thrillingly alive over 

wiag your radio. 

oads . 

lates Oldest educational program on the air, the Standard 

hers Sg School Broadcast today features a symphony orchestra, 

tired Se. conducted by Carmen Dragon, together with choral 

a i? Sade rer groups, a dramatic cast and famous guest soloists. 

. the wy i 

y no r age Its goal is to help Western children gain an absorbing 

clear a} new interest in music, and—through music—a broader 

yg understanding and knowledge of the world around them. 

edu- : ' 

oni You'll enjoy hearing the Standard School Broadcast’s 

iia fine music at home...and discussing it with your children 
the 4 : : to give you one more valuable link with their interests. 


See your newspaper radio log for time and station. 


| ey Magi Presented by 
ws STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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DOES YOUR CAR INSURANCE 
EXPIRE NEXT MONTH? 


You may save 35% in the California Casualty Teachers Plan! 


$41.06 average saving on policies 
expiring this month! 


First Saving. Initial discount 20 per 
cent of standard, or “Board.” rates 
charged by most companies. 

SECOND SAVING Probable dividend 
20 per cent at end of policy year. 
Combined discount and dividend is 
expected fo average over 35 per cent 
of standard rates this year for more 
than 20,000 CTA members in plan! 


Fast, nationwide service — 
37 California claims offices! 


You are served nationally and in 
Canada by the same reputable inde- 
pendent adjusters used by other lead- 
ing insurance companies. 

Fast loeal aid is provided by 37 claims 
offices throughout California. 
Policyholders who have had claims 
tell us that Teachers Plan service is 
the best they have known! 


Underwritten by one of the 
nation’s safest companies! 


This prey plan is under. 
written by California Casualty In- 
demnity Exchange, a 42-year-old 
company with more than $15 million 
assets and rated A-plus in Best's 
Insurance Guide. 


DON’T WAIT—SEND NOW!!! Rerurn 


coupon at once for advance quote giv- 
ing you ample time to compare costs. 


mmenmenemnmeeee eee ee oe ee CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY mew wee ees uuwuwene es = =e, 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 + 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your exact 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. : 


BOORIVE trims 


Birth School 


Date Name 


Birth Spouse's 
Date 


Teachers 
Name Age_ 
Spouse's 

Name. 
Residence Address: 

No.and Street i o ae 
Data on OTHER drivers of THIS vehicle who are resident in household: 


Birth Date 


Age 





Name _ Age CheckOne 
Male C 
Female [) 
Male ee 


ol Female [] 
Car Model (Fleetline, Body 
Year Make Deluxe, etc.) Type 
Date Present Is there a lf “Yes,” give name and address 
Policy Expires loan on car? of bank or lending agency 


if none, write “None” — If "Veg give number Is car also used in 
Is car usually driven to work?___ of miles ONE way spouse's occupation? 
(Yes or No) (Yes or No) 


If Yes,” give company 
now insured by 


School 
Phone No. 


Do you own 
other cars?___ 
(Yes or No) 


~~ quote the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must 
requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 
'. “Sutter 1-2600; L.A.—MAdison 6-1461. 


SERIAL ACQUISITIONS ve ALL data 
STATE UNIVERSITY oF 
1OWA LIBRARIES 


1OWA CITY !OwA 9-S6 


Occupation___ 


Relationship 


School 
City 


Employer 


Home 


Zone Phone No. 


Driving Status (Check-One) 


Principal Occasional 
Driver [J Driver 


Principal Occasional 
Driver (J Driver Oy 


No. of Motor 
Cyls.___No 


(If none, give serial or ID numt 
Most recent 
CTA No. 
OFFICE USE | 
Terr. cL. 
Seite. 


Coll 
C2% 7 





